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PREFACE 


Ever since India entered the industrial field over a century ago, the 
industrial labour in the coutilry and its problems have been the subject 
of interest. From earlier emphasis on prevention of exploitation of labour, 
the interest has now shifted to providing them a fair deal and fuller oppor- 
tunities. Surveys that bring out true conditions of labour provide a sound 
base to the present day approach to problems of labour in India, in the 
context of planned economic development of the country. 

A detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour w-as conducted by the Labour Investig-ation 
Committee, appointed l)y the Government of India in 1944. 4'he years that 
followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set up of the country, 
its basic policies and national objectives. As a residt, the well-being of the 
working class came to f)c recognised as an essential factor in the long-term 
strategy for industrial advance and in the overall economic stability and 
progress of the country. The adoption of ihis policy has brought about 
a new awakening in the ranks of lal>our and has afforded them much relief 
in various directions tlnough legislation and otlier measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial labour 
and to make an appraisal of their present conditions, a scheme Ibr a com- 
prehensive Sinvey of Laltour Conditions was incorporated in the Second 
Five Year Plan. Its execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The 
Survey was conducted according to a phased programme in 4G industries. 
I'his Report prc'cnls data regarding the Cashewnut Industry covered under 
the Scheme during 19()5-66. 

The present .Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in 
the past in matters of design, scope and pre.sentation of data. It has also 
certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately 
for large and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited 
study of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the 
workers iiovm enjoy, and provides first-hand information on teriain impor- 
tant aspects of labour management relations. Attempt has also bei n made 
to collect and interpret data on certain conventional items in a mote mean- 
ingful way. In the piesentation of the data, the effort has been to i educe 
the information into fpiantitative terms so as to serve as a betich-mark for 
purposes of evaluation of changes at a future date. Recourse to general 
descriptit)!! has been lesorted to only where the other type of treatment 
was not possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems 
had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed 
from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper main- 
tenance of records in many establishments. In many cases, the field staff 
had almost to build up the required statistics from various sources. This 
naturally imposed a heavy demand on the industrial managements can- 
vassed and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their wholehearted 
co-operation. The co-operation and valuable assistance received from a.sso- 
ciations of employers and workers. Labour Commissioners as well as Chief 
Inspectors of Factories and other officials of .State Labour Departments is 
also gratefully acknowledged. 



The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organisation 
and the Chief Adviser of Factories* for evincing keen interest in the 
Survey and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed great. 
I am also thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning Commis- 
sion for examining the Schedule and Instructions and offering useful sugges- 
tions. I am equally grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S.A., 
Government Social .Survey Department, U.K., Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Canada, and Labour Statistics and 
Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice was sought 
on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting the present round (fourth 
and final) of the Survey was borne by Dr. J.N. Mongia, Deputy Director, 
supported by other officers of the Bureau on various statistical problems 
arising out of the Survey. The field investigations were carried out by 
Sarvashri A.S. Parmar, R.L. Khosla, M.P. Kanaujia, George Jacob, L.K. 
Katuiga and L.D. Khanna under the supervision of .Sarvashri R.N. Mondal, 
Padinakar Deshpande and Balwant Singh Bhola. The preliminary draft 
of the Report was prepeared by .Shri B..S. Bhola, Investigator Grade I, and 
was finalised by .Shri Harbans Lai, Deputy Director, with the assistance of 
.Shri H.B.L. Bhatnagar, Assistant Director and Shri P.D. Gupta, Investigator 
Grade I. Shri Bhatnagar was also responsible for supervising the manual 
tabulation of data. Part of the data relating to Survey of Labour Condi- 
tions in industries covered during the fourth round (1965-66) was, for the 
first time, tabulated by the Machine Tabulation Unit of the Labour 
Bureau, under the supervi.sion of Shri Subir Kumar Gupta, Ass'stant 
Director. Sarvashri Man Mohan Singh anil Kuljit Singh, Computors, 
assisted in the computation of data. To all these I am deeply thankful. 

The views expressed in this Report are not necessarily those of the 
Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation (Department of 
Labour and Employment), Government of India. 


K.K. BHATIA 
Director 


Labour Bureau, Simla. 
Dated the \9>th March, 1969. 


'* Now derignoted as Director General, Factory Advice Service and Labour Institutes. 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The Cashewnut Industry is an important foreign exchange earner, next 
only to tea, jute goods and oil seeds. Indigenous production of the crop 
is, however, not sufficient to feed all the processing factories and hence 
large quantities of nuts are imported in India, mainly from East Africa. 
The bulk of the cashewnut processed is exported. Cashewnut is generally 
grown On sandy soils and hence cultivation of the crop has developed on 
the west coast of India from Cape Comorin up to Ratnagiri District in 
Maharashtra and on the east coast in Srikakulam District of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

1.1. Location and Growth of the Industry in India 

As cultivation of cashewnut is mainly localised in the south, the 
cashewnut processing factories are also concentrated there. Statement 1.1 
shows State-wise distribution of Cashewnut factories in India during 1965 
and the workers employed therein. 

Statement 1.1 


State-wise Distribution of Cashewnut Factories* in India and Average 
Daily Employment therein During 1965 


State 

Number of 

Average 


Factories 

Daily 

Employment 

1 

2 

3 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

32 

911 


(120) 

(0-9) 

2. Kerala 

209 

88,637 


(78-3) 

(89*3) 

3. Madras© 

8 

2,616 


(30) 

(2-6) 

4. Maharashtra 

6 

887 


(1-9) 

(0-9) 

6. Mysore 

12 

6,292 


(4-6) 

(6-3) 

6. West Bengal 

1 

12 

(0-3) 

(01) 

Total 

267 

99,255 
(100 0) 


(1000) 

’’‘Registered under the Factories Act, 1948. 




©Named Tamil Nadu with efifeot from January 14, 1969. 

Note — Figures shown in brackets are percentages to total. 

Source — ^Returns received under the Factories Act, 1948, for the year 1966. 

It will be seen from the Statement that about 78 per cent, of the 
factories were located in Kerala and they accounted for about 89 per cent, 
of the total employment in the Industry. The remaining States in order 
of. employment were Mysore, Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
West Bengal. 


1 
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1 . 2 . Genesis of the Survey 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various 
industries in India, on a country-wide basis, was conducted by the Royal 
Commission on Labour during 1929 — 31. Its report and findings formed 
the basis of various ameliorative measures. After a lapse of over a decade, 
i.e., in 1944, the Government of India appointed another Committee, viz., 
the Labour Investigation Committee, to enquire into the conditions of 
labour in all important industries. The Committee conducted, in 1944-45, 
detailed investigations in 38 industries and, besides a main report on labour 
conditions in general, published individual reports in respect of various 
industries. These reports proved to be a useful source of information re- 
quired for the formulation of labour policy. The years that followed wit- 
nessed many changes of far-reaching significance. For instance, many legis- 
lative measures were adopted to improve working and living conditions 
and several schemes were introduced for promoting welfare and social 
security of workers. "Ilie setting up of the adjudication machinery also 
led to improvement in conditions of work and wages in various industries. 
Above all, the attainment of Independence by the country gave a new 
status to the working class. In view of llicse developments, the Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India, as well as the Planniiig Commission con- 
sidered it necessary that a fresh comprehensive Survey of Labour Condi- 
tions in various industries should be conducted so that it may be possible 
to assess the effects of the various measures adopted in the past and to 
obtain a precise picture of the existing conditions and problems of labour 
for purposes of deciding the future course of action. Accordingly, a scheme 
for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions was included in the 
Second Five Year Plan and the Labour Bureau was entrusted with its 
execution. The scheme drawn up by the Bureau envisaged the coverage 
of 46 industries according to a phased programme in four rounds. The 
Cashewnut Industry was not surveyed by the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee during 1944-45, presumably because this Industry was not an im- 
portant one at that time. However, since the Industry has developed signi- 
ficantly now and employs about one lakh workers, it was considered 
desirable to include it in the scope of the present Survey. As such. Cashew- 
nut Industry was covered as one of the 18 industries during the fourth 
round of the Survey of Labour Conditions. 

1.3. Scope and Design of the Survey 

A note given as an Appendix to this Report spells out the details 
relating to the sample design and method of estimation adopted. In view 
of the absence of a complete list of all Cashewnut factories in the country, 
the scope of the Survey was restricted to factories registered under the 
Factories Act, 1948. The list of registered factories during the year 1963 
was used as the frame for the Survey except in case of Andhra Pradesh 
and Maharashtra for which the list related to the year 1962. Since there 
was high concentration of Cashewnut factories in Kerala, it was considered 
desirable to obtain separate information for them and hence Kerala was 
treated as a separate regional stratum. All the remaining factories in 
other areas were clubbed together to form the Residual Group. 

Since the past experience of the Survey in other industries had shown 
that wide variations existed in the conditions of work, standard of welfare 
amenities, etc., in the units of different size-groups in each industry, it was 
felt that it would be useful to have separate data for units of different 
sizes. It was, therefore, decided that for purposes of the Survey, factories 
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engaged in the processing ot cashewnuts should be divided into two size 
groups-large and small. For th s purpose, the cut off point chosen was 340 
which was approximately ecjual to the average size of employment per 
factory. Hence the units having 341 or more workers were treated as large 
units whereas those with number of workers equal to 340 and below were 
treated as small units. The sampling fraction adopted was 12.5 per cent, 
for all small-size factories in the country while for large-size factories, it 
was 25 per cent, in case of Kerala and 50 per cent, in case of the Residual 
Group of factories. Statement 1.2 shows the number of cashewnut process- 
ing factories together with the* number of workers employed therein (a) 
in the frame, (b) in the sample selected and (c) in the sample actually 
covered. 


SrATEMKNr 1.2 


Number of (lasheiunui Faciories and Workers Employed {herein in the 

Frame, Sample, etc. 


Centre 

Tn the Frame 

III the Sample 
Selected 

Til the Sample 
Actually Covered 


Number 

of 

Factories 

Number 

of 

Workci’s 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Number 

of 

Workers 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Number 

of 

Workers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Kerala 

11)7 

78,965 

40 

17,622 

:n 

(lH-8) 

16,374 

(20*7) 

Large Faeotrics 

lU 

6<),3l« 

29 

15,608 

26 

(22-8) 

14,360 

(21-7) 

Small Factories 

83 

12,64!) 

11 

2,014 

11 

(13-3) 

2,014 

(16-9) 

2. Residual 

55 

10,.534 

11 

5,517 

9 

(16*4) 

4,428 
(42 0) 

Large Factories 

9 

8,069 

5 

4,961 

4 

(44-4) 

3,972 

(49-2) 

Small Factories 

46 

2,465 

6 

556 

5 

(10-9) 

466- 

(I8-5) 

3. All India 

252 

89,499 

61 

23,139 

46 

(18-3) 

20,802 

(23-2) 

Large Factories 

123 

74,385 

34 

20,569 

30 

(24-4) 

18,332 

(24-6) 

Small Factories 

129 

15,114 

17 

2,670 

16 

(12-4) 

2,470 

(16-3) 


Note: Figures within brackets in Cols. 6 and 7 are percentages to total number of factories 
and workers as given in cols. 2 and 3 respectively. 


From the figures given in Statement L2. it would be seen that the 
Survey ultimately covered about 18 per cent, of the factories and about 
23 per cent, of the workers employed therein. Since only (hose factories 
came in the sample which featured in the frame and as it was not possible 
to take account of the new factories which came into being up to and 
during the period of the Survey, the information given in this Report should 
be treated to relate to the factories which were in existence during the 
period to which the frame relates (i.c., 19G2-fi3) and which continued to 
exist till the time of the Survey (i.e., 1965-60). 

The data were collected by personal visits of the field stall of the 
Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule and instructions prepared for 
the Survey, a pilot enquiry was conducted in September- October, 1959, 
before taking up the first round of the main Survey of Labour Conditions 
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in December, 1969. On the basis of the pilot enquiry as well as the ex- 
perience gained during the earlier three rounds of the Survey, some major 
changes were carried out in the schedule* used for the collection of data 
in the fourth round of the Survey. For example, information pertaining 
to absenteeism, labour turnover, pay period, earnings of production wor- 
kers and all workers, etc., was not collected during the fourth round as 
such information was already being collected under other schemes of the 
Bureau viz., Otxupational Wage Survey, Annual Survey of Industries, etc. 
Field enquiry for this Industry was conducted during the period April, 
1965, to February, 1966, and as such, except where otherwise specified, the 
information should be treated to relate to this period i.e., 1965-66. 


*The Schedule used fo r the Survey has l.een publislied in the Koport on Survey of 
Labour Conditions In the Artificial Manure Factories in India. 



CHAPTER II 
EMPLOYMENT 

During the course of the present Survey, with a view to ensuring com- 
parability as well as unifonnitv of statistics collected from different sampled 
establishments, data pertaining" to employment were collected as on a fixed 
date, i.e., March 31, 1965. The Survey results show that, on this date the 
estimated total numlx^r of workers employed in the Cashewnut factories 
ill the country was 1.08 lakhs. This estimate, however, differs from similar 
figures collected under the Factories Act, 1948, for the year 1965 i.e., about 
99 thousand, the main reason for the tlilfereiicc being that whereas the 
former includes even those workers who, though employed in registered 
factories, were not deemed to be covered uncler the Factories Act, the 
latter figure does not take such employees into account. Besides, the Survey 
estimates relate to a particular point of time, whereas the Factories Act 
figure represents the average daily employment during the year. 

2.1. Composition of the Working Force 

2.J.I. Distriibufion by Broad Occupational Groups 

For purposes of the present Survey, the internationally accepted classi- 
fication* of employees was followed and. accordingly, they were classified 
into the following categories— - 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Based on the above classification, the proportion of workers in diffe- 
rent occupational groups is given in Statement 2.1. 

Statement 2.1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers^ by Broad Occupational 

Gfoups. 

{Mst March, 1965) 


Centre 

Estimated 

Total 

Number 

of 

Workers 

Professional Adminis- 
Technical trative 

and Executive 

Related and 

Personnel Manager* 
ial 

Personnel 

Clerical Production 
and and 

Related Related ’ 
Workers Workers 
(•ncluding (including 
Super- Super- 
visory) visory 

Watch 

and 

Ward and 
Other 
Services 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

!• Kerala 

98,530 

— 

0-2 

0-9 

98- 1 

0*8 

Large Factories 

82,042 

- 

0*2 

0*6 

98*6 


Small Factories 

16,488 

— 

0-5 

21 

96-8 

1*6 

2. Residual 

8,994 

♦ ♦ 

01 

1*2 

98* 1 

0*6 

Large Factories 

6,702 

01 

0-2 

0*9 

980 

0-8 

Small Factories 

2,292 

— 

— 

18 

98-2 

— 

3. All-India 

1,07,624 

♦ 41 

0*2 

0-9 

98- 1 


Large Factories 

88,744 

♦ ♦ 

0-2 

0-6 

98*6 

0*6 

Small Factories 

18,780 



0-4 

2 1 

961 

1*4 


♦Internationa! Standard Classific ation of Occupations. 

@ Both covered as well as not covered under the Factories Act. 
♦♦ Less than 0*06 


5 
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The Statement shows that the wot king force in the Cashewnut Industry 
comprised predominantly of ‘PrcKliution and Related Workers (including 
Supervisory)' who accounted for about 98 per cent, of the total number 
of workers. The proportion of such workers in Kerala and the Residual 
Group was the same. The other groups accounted for the rest of the work- 
ing lorce. It is signilicant to note that Kerala, none of the units sur- 
veyed employed any worker belonging to the group ‘Professional, 'I'cchnical 
and Related Pcr-sonnel’. At the all-India level also, such workers formed an 
insignificant proportioti of the total working force. 

2.1.2. Di.slrihulioji oj iyor/<ers by ‘Covered’ and 'Not Covered' Under the 
Factories Act, 1948. 

The Factories Act, 1948, deliiies wot ker as a “person employed, 
directly or through any agency, whether for wages or not, in any 
manulacturing process, or in cleaning any part of the machinery or 
premises used for a manufacturing process, or in any other kind of work 
incidental to or connected with the manufacturing procc.ss, or the subject 

of manufacturing process During the course of the present Survey, 

it was observed that there was no uniformity with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the above definition of 'tvorker' and consccpiently, while some units 
had included certain categories of employees among those covered under 
the Factories Act, others tended to exclude them. However, such workers 
as were not covered under the Factories Act in the Cashewnut Industry 
formed a small pioportion of the total workers. Details of w’orkers covered 
and not covered by broad occupational groups are given in Statement 2.2. 


Statement 2.2 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers by ‘Covered’ and ‘Not 
Covered’ under the Factories Act, 1918. 

(31a/ Alarch, 1905) 

Pi'ofo^sioiial, Teeliiii- Admiaistrative, (Jlo deal and Jielatod 

cal and Kolalod Executive and Wttrkcis (including 

PeJ'soniicl Managerial Per- Super vieory) 

sennel 

(’outre — ^ ^ ^ — ^ -a, 

Cuvored Nut Covered Not Covered Not 

Covered Covered Covered 


J 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 . Kerala . . 



- 

— 

80-7 

19-3 

92-8 

7*2 

Large Factories 




- 

9G-2 

3*8 

1000 

— 

Small Factorioa 




— 

670 

430 

82-4 

17-6 

2. Hesidaal 



oO-U 

50-0 

58-3 

41-7 

91-3 

8-7 

Large Factories 



51) 0 

50 0 

58 3 

41*7 

100 0 

— 

Small Factorie.s 



— 



— 

78-6 

21-4 

3. All India 



500 

50*0 

79-6 

20-4 

92-6 

7*4 

Largo Factories 



500 

50-0 

93* 1 

6-9 

100 0 


rSmall Factories 



— 

— 

57-0 

43- 0 

820 

180 



Statement 2.2 — contd. 


Production! and Watch and Ward Total 

Related Workers and Other Services 

(including Super- 
visory) 

Centre , ^ ^ a ^ ^ a 

Covered Not Covered Not Covered Not 






Covered 


Covered 


Covered 

1 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.3 

I . Kerala 



990 

01 

9.5 • 2 

4*8 

99*8 

0 2 

Large Factories 



1000 



100 0 



100-0 


Small Factories 



99*4 

0 6 

8.5*8 

14*2 

98*6 

I 4 

2. Besidital 



99-7 

03 

100 0 



99 r> 

0-.5 

Large Factories 



100-0 

— . 

100*0 

— . 

99 9 

0 1 

Small Faotorioa 



98-8 

1 • 2 





98 ■ 4 

1*6 

3. All India 



99-9 

01 

9.5 -.5 

4 .5 

99*7 

0 .3 

Large Factories 



100 0 

— 

100 0 



100-0 



Small Factories 



99-3 

0-7 

85*8 

14*2 

98*6 

1*4 


It would be seen from the Statement that the percentai>e of workers 
‘not covered* under the Factories Act was the highest (about 50 per cent.) 
ing the group ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’, followed by 
‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personner (about 2.0 per cent.), 
‘Clerical and Related Workers’ (about 7 per cent.), and Watch and Ward 
and Other Services (about 4 per cent.). So far as Production workers are 
concerned, almost all of them were found to be covered under the Facto- 
ries Act. 

2.2. Employment of Women 

A feature of the Indian Cashewnut Industry is the predominance of 
women labour. 'Fhe Survey has revealed that ^vo 1 nell were employed in 
97 per cent, of the factories and they constituted about 88 per cent, of 
the total workers in the Industry. Details are given in Statement 2.8. 

Statement 2.8 

Estimated Proportion of Women Workers. 

(Mst March, 1965) 


Total Percentage EHtimated Percentage Percentage 

Number of Factories Total of Women of Women 


Centre 


of 

Factories* 

Employing 

Women 

Number of 
of Workers 

Employedf 

Workers 
to the Total 
Workers 
Employed 

Workers 
to the 
Total 
Women 
Work ers in 
the Indus- 
try 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Kerala . . 


189 

06-3 



91-4 

Large Factories 


111 



89*8 

92-3 

Small Factories 


78 

90-9 

16,488 


86-6 

2. It^idual 


46 


8,994 

89-9 

8-6 

Large Factories 


8 

100-0 


91-3 

7-7 

Small Factories 


38 

100-0 

2,292 


13-4 

3. All India 


2.36 

97-0 

1,07,624 

87*8 

100-0 

Large Factories 


119 

100-0 

88,744 

89*9 

100-0 

Small Factories 


116 


18,780 

78- 1 

100*0 


♦ Thifl number does not tally with the number of factories in Statement 1*2. The diiferenco is due to 
the fact that certain units were found closed at the time of the Survey. 
flPoth Oovered and Not Covered under the Factories Act. 
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It would appear from the Statement that all large factories employed 
women workers as against 94 per cent, of the small units. About 91 per cent, 
of the women workers were found employed in the factories in Kerala 
only. 

Data in respect of the distribution of women workers by broad occu- 
pational groups wiere also collected during the Survey. It was found that 
nearly 45 per cent, of them were employed in the shelling department, 
nearly 43 per cent, in the peeling department, nearly 8 per cent, in the 
grading department and the rest (i.e., about 4 per cent.) worked in other 
departments. The main reasons given by the employers for the employment 
of women were light nature of work and their suitability. 

2.3. Child Labour 

The Survey has revealed that only one large factory in the Residual 
Group employed 58 children on such jobs as shelling and peeling. The 
reason given by the management for the employment of children, who 
were all females, was the same as in the case of women labour, viz., they 
were found to be efficient in the work of shelling and peeling of cashewnuts 
which requires finger dexterity. 

2.4. Time-rat<*d and Piece-raied Workers 

The Survey has revealed that both systems of payment viz., time-rate 
and piece-rate were prevalent in the Industry but payment by piece-rate 
predominated inasmuch as nearly 88 per cent, of the workers were paid 
on this basis. Statement 2.4 gives the distribution of ‘Production and Re- 
lated Workers* covered under the Factories Act, 1948, by method of pay- 
ment. 


Statement 2.4 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production and Related Workers by 

Method of Payment. 

(S\st March, 1965) 


Total Distribution of Percentage Distribution of Men, Women and 

Number Workers into Children by Method of Payment 


Centre 

duotion 

Workers* 

Time- 

rated 

^ 

Pieoe- 
rated < 

Men 
— 

Time- 

rated 

Piece- 

rated 

Women 

^ 

Time- Piece- 
rated rated 

Children 

r— — — 1 —.^ 

Time- Piece- 
rated rated 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Kerala 

96,592 

12-2 

87-8 

58*4 

41*6 

6*6 

93-6 



Large P^aotoriea . . 

80,900 

8-9 

91*1 

60-6 

49*4 

4*7 

95*3 




Small Aotories . . 

16,692 

29-2 

70-8 

77-4 

22*6 

17*4 

82*6 

— 


2. Residual . . 

8,796 

11-9 

88*1 

66-9 

.33*1 

7*6 

92*4 

100*0 


Large Faotories . . 

6,673 

14-3 

86-7 

94*9 

6*1 

9*7 

90-3 

100*0 


Small Faotories . . 

2,222 

4-9 

95-1 

29*9 

70*1 

1*2 

98*8 


— 

3. AU India 

1,06,387 

12-2 

87*8 

68*9 

41*1 

6*6 

93*4 

100*0 


Large Faotories . . 

87,473 

9-3 

90-7 

62*7 

47*8 

6*0 

96*0 

100*0 


Small Factories . . 

17,914 

26-2 

78*8 

78*4 

26*6 

15*3 

84*7 

«... 



•Oorered mdei the lUotorles Aot, 1948. 
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It will be seen from the Statement that, among men workers, time- 
rate system of payment was more popular both at the centre as well as 
all-India level. Women, who constituted the bulk of the working force, 
were mostly employed on piece-rate basis. All the children employed in 
the Industry were piece-rated. 

2.5. Contract Labour 

No worker was found to have been employed through contractors in 
any of the Cashewnut factories covered tluruig the Survey. 

2.6. System of Recruitment 

According to the present Sui'vey, almo.st the entire working force in 
the Industry (99.8 per cent.) had been recruited directly by the manage- 
ments, mostly at the factory gate. The remaining few cmplo\ccs were taken 
through Employment Exchanges. Almost the same .system of recruitment 
was followed in the two strata. A welcome feature of the Industry was that 
no recruitment had been done through intermediaries in any of the Cashew- 
nut factories covered during the Survey. 

2.7. Employment Status 

During the course of the Survey, information pertaining to the classi- 
fication of directly employed ‘Production and Related Workers’ into diffe- 
rent categories according to employment status i.e., permanent, temporary, 
casual, etc., was collected and is presented in Statement 2.5. 

Statement 2.5 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production and Related Workers 
Employed Directly by Employment Status 

(3 lit March, 1965) 



XotaJ 

Nambor 

r 

Perma- 

nent 

Workers 

Percentage Distribution of Workers 


Centre 

of Pro- 
duction 
Workers* 

Proba- 

tioners 

Tempo- Badlia 
rary 

Workers 

Casual 

Workers 

Appren- 

tices 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 6 

7 

8 

9 

1 . Kerala 

96,692 

89*7 



10-3 — 




, 

Large Factories . . 

80,900 

91-3 

— 

8*7 — 

— 

— 

— 

Small Factories . . 

15,692 

81*3 

— 

18*7 — 

— 

— 

— 

2. Residual . . 

8,796 

67*8 

— 

41*3 — 

0*9 

— 

— 

Large Factories . . 

6,673 

76*1 

— 

22*7 — 

1*2 

— 

— 

Small Factories . . 

2.222 

3*8 

— 

96*2 — 

— 

— 

— 

3. All India 

.. 1,06,387 

870 

— 

12*9 — 

01 

— 

— 

Large Factories . . 

87,473 

90*1 

— 

9-8 — 

0*1 

— 

— 

Small Factories . . 

17,914 

71*7 

— 

28*3 — 

— 

— 

— 


’'‘Covered under the Footoriea Aot, 1948* 
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For purposes of classilication of workers into permanent, temporary, 
probationers, badlis, casual and apprentices, the clefinition as contained 
in the Standing Orders framed under the Industrial Employment (Standing- 
Orders) Act, 1946, or some of the State Acts, was relied upon. In case of 
those units where framing of Standing Orders was not obligatory or the 
same had not been otherwise framed, reliance was placed on the version 
of the managements regarding the employment status of their workers. The 
Survey results show that in IVIarch, 1965, 87 per cent, of the ‘Production 
Workers’ in the Industry were permanent and about 13 per cent, were 
temporary. The proportion of casual workers was negligible. Probationers, 
badflis and apprentices were not cinplovcd in any of the units surveyed. 
As amongst the two strata, the proportion of permanent workers was much 
higher in Kerala (about 90 per cent.) than that in the Residual Group 
(about 58 per cent.). Casual workers had been employed in only one large 
factory surveyed in the Residual Group. 

2.8. Length of Service 

A study of the distribution of workers according to their length of 
service was made in respect of ‘Production and Related Workers (including 
Supervisory)’ covered under the Faciorics Acl, 1948. and employed directly 
by the managements. Wherever managements maintained records showing 
the date of appointment of their employees (e.g., service cards, leave records, 
etc.,) the information was collected from such records, but in their absence 
the version of the managements was relied upon. Data collected are pre- 
sented in Statement 2.6. 


Statement 2.6 

Estimated Percentage Distributio?i of Production and Related Workers 
Employed Directly According to Length of Ser'vice 

(315^ March, 1965) 



Centre 


Total 
Number 
of Pro- 
duction 
Workers* 

Percentage Distribution of Workers with Length 
of Service of 



Under 1 
year 

1 year 
and 
above 
but less 
than 5 
years 

5 years 
and 
above 
but less 
than 

10 years 

10 years 
and 
above 
but less 
than 

16 years 

^ 

16 years 
and 
above 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1. 

Kerala . • 


96,692 

17-3 

32-4 

42*2 

6*7 

2*4 


Large Factories 


80,900 

160 

33 3 

430 

4*8 

2*9 


Small Factories 


16,692 

23-7 

27-7 

38*1 

10*6 


2. 

Residual 


8,796 

23-4 

9-2 

11-6 

26*3 



Large Factories 


6,673 

21*3 

9*6 

7*8 

27-3 



Small Factories 


2,222 

29*6 

8-0 

22*4 

19*4 


3. 

All India 


. . 1,06,387 

17 S 

30*6 

39*6 

7*3 



Large Factories 


87,473 

16-4 

31*6 

40*4 

6*4 



Small Factories 


17.914 

24*4 

26*2 

36*2 

11*6 



♦0 jverod under the Factories Aot, 1948« 
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It will be seen from the Statement that about 40 per cent, of the 
^Production and Related Workers’ in the Industry had put in 5 years’ and 
more but less than 10 years’ service as on 31st March, 1905 and about 
30 per cent, of the workers had been in service for 1 year and above but 
less than 5 years. Nearly 18 per cent, of the workers were having less than 
one year’s service to their credit and only alx)ut 12 per cent, had put in 
more than 10 years’ service as on the specified date. As between the two 
strata, the labour force was more stable in the factories in the Residual 
Crroup where about 56 per cent, of the workers had more than 10 years’ 
service to their credit as against only 8 per cent, in Kerala. 

2.9. Absenteeism and Labour Turnover 

As mentioned earlier, during the present Survey, statistical data per- 
taining to absenteeism and lal>our turnover w/ere not collected because 
such information had already been collected under the Annual Survey 
of Industries and it was expected that the same could be utilised for this 
Report also. Since the data collected during the Annual Survey of Indus- 
tries 1964 are still in the processing stage, no use could be made of them 
in this Report. However, an attempt was made to have a general idea about 
the measures and steps taken by the managements to reduce absenteeism 
and labour turnover. Such information collected during the Survey re- 
vealed that about 53 per cenl. of the Cashewniit factories in tlie country, 
comprising about 63 per cent, of the factories in Kerala and alx>ut 13 per 
cent, in the Residual Group, had taken some steps to reduce absenteeism. 
The measures incliuled disciplinary action in terms of the factory’s Stand- 
ing Orders and linking the rate of payment of annual bonus with the 
average earnings of the employee during the year. 

None of the Cashewnut factories surveyed had, however, taken any 
measures to reduce lalx>ur turnover. 

2.10. Training and Apprenticeship 

None of the Cashewnut factories surveyed had provided any training 
and apprenticeship facilities for its workers. 


Ii/J(D)22r)ofIiB— 3 



CHAPTER III 
WAGES AND EARNINGS 

During the course of the present Survey, no attempt was made to collect 
data on wage rales for individual occupations as well as wage revisions since 
this information had already been collected by the Labour Bureau under 
the Second Occupational Wage Survey (1963 — (i5). 

3.1. Earnings 

3.1.1. Average Daily Earnings of Different Categories of Workers 

As mentioned earlier, in order to avoid duplication in the collection 
of data, information relating to pay-period and earnings of ‘Production 
and Related Workers’, which was collected under the Second Occupational 
Wage Survey (1963 — 65), was not collected under the present Survey. Since 
the data collected under the Second Occupational Wage Survey are yet 
being processed, it has not been possible to incorporate the same in this 
Report. The data on earnings collected during the present Survey, there- 
fore, related to the following four categories of workers — 

(1) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel; 

(2) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel: 

(3) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory) and 

(4) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

The datti collected relate to workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948, 
and are in respect of pay-period immediately preceding the specified date, 
viZ; 31st March, 1965. Statement 3.1 shows average daily earnings of 
different categories of workers during March, 1965. 

Statemeni 3.1 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers by Broad Occupational 

Groups 

(March, 1965) 

(In Rupees) 


Centre 

Professional, 

Technical 

and 

Related 

Personnel 

Administra- 

tive, 

Executive 

and 

Managerial 

Personnel 

Clerical and 
Related 
Workers 
(including 
Supervisory) 

Watch and 
Ward and 
Other 
Services 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1. Kerala 



0-66 

411 

2-90 

Large Factories 

— 

617 

3-91 

2-88 

Small Factories 

— 

6-96 

4*47 

2-96 

2. Rtsidaal 

406 

6*83 

716 

3*99 

Large Factories 

4-96 

6-83 

9*26 

3*99 

Small Factories 

— 

— 

3*08 


3. AU‘India . . 

4*96 

6-71 

4*43 

2-97 

Large Factories 

4*96 

6-26 

4*49 

2-97 

Small Factories 

— 

6*96 

4*33 

2*96 


12 
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It will be seen from the Statement that at the Industry level, the aver- 
age daily earnings of the workers belonging to the group ‘Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personnel’ were the highest (Rs. 5.71) and of 
those in the ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services' group the lowest 
(Rs. 2.97). As regards ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’, their 
average daily earnings were Rs. 4.96 and of those employed as ‘Clerical and 
Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ were Rs. 4.43. Among the two 
strata, the average daily earnings of all the comparable categories of 
workers were higher in the Residual Group of factories than those in Kerala. 
In Kerala none of the Cashcwnut factories surveyed had employed any 
worker belonging to the group ‘Professional, Technical and Related Per- 
sonnel’. It is significant to note that the average daily earnings of the workers 
belonging to the remaining three groups in Kerala were higher in small 
factories than those in large ones. 

The pay-period for all the four categories of workers was a month in 
all the Cashewnut factories surveyed. 

3.1.2. Average Daily Earnings of All Workers 

Statement 3.2 shows the average daily earnings, by components, of all 
workers during 1965 in Cashewnut factories in the country, as a whole. The 
information is based on returns received under the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936, and relates to employees earning less than Rs. 400 per month and 
employed in factories as defined under Section 2(m) of the Factories Act, 
1948, i.e., factories employing (i) 10 or more workers and using power and 
(ii) 20 or more workers and not using pt>wer. It may be mentioned that 
since the data have been compiled for factories submitting returns, they 
are subject to errors of non-response. Under the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936, figures are separately collected for total earnings (before deductions) 
of employees covered under the Act and the corresponding total mandays 
worked. Average daily earnings are derived by dividing the former by the 
latter. . ; 


Statement 3.2 

Average Daily Earnings of All Workers by Components 

(During 1965) 


Components 


Average 
daily 
Earnings 
(In Rupees) 

Percentage 

1 


2 

3 

1. Basic Wages 

2. Cash Allowances (including dearnoss allowance) 

3. Bonuses 

4. Money Value of Concessions in Kind 

5. Arrears 

• • 

1*39 

0-26 

008 

* 

0*01 

79-89 

14*94 

4*60 

0*57 


Total 

1-74 

100*00 


•Less than Be. 0-006. 
j:i/J(N) 22 DofI,B— 3(a) 
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It would be seen from the Statement that basic wages alone accounted 
for about 80 per cent, of the total earnings, followed by cash allowances 
(about 15 per cent.) and bonuses (4.G per cent.). The contribution of 
money value of concessions and arrears was negligible. 

3.2. Dearness Allowance 

The Survey results show that about 70 per cent, of the Cashewnut fac- 
tories in the country, comprising about 91 per cent, of large and 49 per 
cent, of the small ones, were paying a separate dearness allowance to their 
workers in addition to basic wage. The proportion of units paying a sepa- 
rate dearness allowance was very much higher in Kerala (about 86 per cent.) 
than that in the Residual Group (about 4 per cent.). Of the unils paying a 
separate dearness allowance, in about 99 per cent., it was paid at a flat rate 
wfiich varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 38 per month for monthly-rated employees. 
For daily-rated workers, the rate was uniform at Re. 0.52 per day. In the 
remaining about one per cent, of the units, representing only one large 
factory in the Residual Cironp, the dearness allowance was linked with 
Consumer Price Index Number for Calicut (Jkise: 1!)39:-100). 

3.3. Other Allovfances 

Only one of the large unils surveyed in Kerala was paying incenlive 
pay to its daily rated workers who were working in the roasting department. 
The rate of payment was 31 paise for every bag of raw nut roasted in excess 
of 50 bags per day. 

No other allowances were paid by any of the units covered. 

3.4. Bonuses 

3.4.1. Annual J Year-end Bonus 

The practice of paying annual /year-end bonus was found to be in 
existence in about 75 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in the country 
comprising about the same proportion of both large and small factories. 
About 80 per cent, of the factories in Keiala were paying this bonus as 
against 50 per cent, of the units in the Residual Group. There were regular 
schemes for payment of bonus in about 96 per cent, of the factories paying 
bonus. The bonus was being paid as a result of voluntary agreements be- 
tween the employers and the emproyees in about 84 per cent, of the facto 
ries paying bonus and, in the rest, its payment depended upon the discre- 
tion of the management. In a vast majority of the factories, the schemes 
covered all workers and the qualifying condition was completion of one 
year’s service. The rate of payment was, generally. 2 months’ basic wages 
and dearness allowance for monthly rated workers and 8^ per cent, of total 
annual earnings for daily-rated and piece-rated workers. The mode of pay- 
ment was cash everywhere. 

3.4.2. Festival Bonus 

The system of paying festival bonus was prevalent to a lesser extent 
than that of annual bonus as only about 22 per cent, of the Cashewnut fac- 
tories in the country (comprising about 25 per cent, of large and 20 per 
cent, of small factories) reported payment of this bonus to their workers. 
The proportion of factories paying such a bonus in Kerala and Residual 
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Group was about 20 and 33 per cent, respectively. No large factory survey- 
ed in the Residual Group was paying this bonus. The schemes were regular 
in about 71 per cent, of the units paying festival bonus whereas in the rest 
(i.e., about 29 per cent.) such payment was not being made on a regular 
basis. The bonus was being paid as a result of voluntary agreements be- 
tween the employers and the employees in about three-fourths of factories 
paying bonus and, in the rest, its payment depended upon the discretion 
of the management. In a majority of the factories, the schemes covered all 
workers and there was no condition attached lo the payment. The rate of 
payment was, generally, 1| months’ basic wages and dearness allowance for 
monthly rated workers. For daily-rated and piece-rated employees, it was 
f) per cent, of total earnings in the fust six months and per cent, of total 
earnings in the remaining six months of the year. The mode of payment 
was cash everywhere. 

3.5. Fines and Deductions 

Information collected reveals that the practice of imposing fines w^as 
not in vogue in any of the Cashew nut factories surveyed. 

So far as deductions from wages of workers on account of damages, etc., 
are concerned, it was observed tliat all the Cashewnut factories surveyed 
w'ere making sucfi deductions in accordance with the provision of the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act, 193fi. However, no factory was found to have main 
tained deductions register as required under the law\ 



CHAPTER IV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 


Working conditions obtaining in industries in India have all along 
attracted the attention of the Government of India as well as the State 
Governments. As a result, significant improvements in the conditions of 
work owe a great deal to the legislative enactmenis, particularly the Facto- 
ries Act, 1948. The following paragraphs describe the state of working con- 
ditions in the Cashewnut Industry as observed at the time of the Survey. 

4.1. Shifts 

The present Survey has shown that all the Cashewnut factories survey- 
ed in the country were working single shift which was invariably in the 
day. 

4.2. Hours of Work 

Since the passing of the Factories Act, 1948, the hours of work for adult 
workers have been fixed at a maximum of 48 per week and 9 per day. The 
Chief Inspectors of Factories have been empowered to grant exemption 
from the above limit of daily hours of work in order to facilitate the change- 
over in any factory. The data collected during the present Survey show that 
all the factories had an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week. 

As regards spread-over, in about 82 per cent, of the factories, it was 
more than 8 and up to 9 hours a day. In the remaining factories (i.e., alxuit 
18 per cent.), the spread over was more than 9 and up to 10 hours a day. 
The percentage of Cashewnut factories where rest interval was up to 1 hour 
was about 82 and, in the remaining factories, it was more than 1 hour and 
up to 2 hours. Details appear in .Statement 4.1. 

Statement 4.1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Factories According to Duration of 

Spread-over and Rest-interval 

(196.5-66) 


Percentage of Factories Where Percentage of Factories where 


Centre 

Total 
Number 
of Fac- 
torie.s 


Spread- 

over was 



Rest-interval was 

f — - 

More 

than 

8 and 
up to 

8J hours 

More 

than 

H 

and 
up to 

0 hours 

More 

than 

9 <& up 
to 9J 
hour.s 

More 

than 

9} ft; 
up to 
10 

hours 

r ' 

J hour 
and 
less 

More 

than 

4 and 
up to 

1 hour 

— \ 

More More 
than than 

1 and H and 
up to up to 
hours 2 hours 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 , Kerala 

180 



97-7 

2-3 





97-7 

2-3 



Large Factories 

in 

— 

93-2 

3-8 

— 

— 

90-2 

3*8 

— 

Small Factories 

78 

— . 

1000 

— 

— 

— 

100 0 

— 

— 

2. Residual 

40 

4 4 

130 

16-5 

60- 1 

4-4 

130 

16*6 

00-1 

Large Factories 

8 

260 

75-0 



— 

250 

760 

— 

— 

Small Factories 

38 



20 0 

800 

— • 

— 

200 

800 

3. Jll India . . 

235 

0-8 

81*2 

5 1 

12 9 

0*8 

81-2 

51 

12-9 

Large Factories 

119 

1-7 

94-7 

3-0 

— 

1-7 

94*7 

3-0 

— 

Small Factories 

lie 

- - 

67-2 

6 0 

20-2 


07-2 

0-0 

26-2 
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There was only one large factory in the Residual Group which was 
employing children and their daily hours of work were fixed at 4 with no 
rest interval. However, it was observed that the children worked for more 
chan 4 hours not because of any compulsion from the management but be- 
cause they were piece-rated workers and could earn more by putting in 
more time. 

4.3. Dust and Fumes 

It was reported that there was no process giving ofl’ considerable 
amount of dust in any of the Cashewnut factories surveyed. 

As regards fumes, about 79 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories (com- 
prising about 70 per cent, of large and about 88 per cent, of small facto- 
ries) were reportedly having processes such as roasting and heating of raw 
Cashewnuts which gave off fumes. It was observed that about 88 per cent, 
of such factories (comprising all large and about 78 per cent, of small ones) 
bad adopted some protective measures. Besides local exhaust ventilation 
which had been provided by all, about 6 per cent, had provided general 
exhaust system also. About 91 per cent, of the factories had isolated pro- 
cesses giving off fumes from other processes. None of the factories had, how- 
ever, provided any respiratory equipment to the workers as a safeguard 
against fumes. 

House keeping, i.e., dusting, cleaning and arrangement of articles, etc., 
was either good or satisfactory in about 76 per cent, of the Cashewnut fac- 
tories having fume-giving processes. In the rest of the units, however, it 
left much to be desired. 

4.4. Seating Arrangements 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is obligatory on the part of the 
managements to make suitable arrangements for sitting for all such workers 
as are obliged to work in a standing position so that they may take advant- 
age of any opportunity for rest which may occur in the course of work. 
This aspect was enquired into during the course of the present Survey and 
it was found that the percentage of the Cashewnut factories where workers 
were obliged to work in a standing position stood at about 74 and, from 
amongst them, about 91 per cent, of the factories had provided seating 
arrangements for the workers. Of the factories providing seating arrange- 
ments, about 13 per cent, had provided the facility for all workers who 
were obliged to work in a standing position whereas the remaining facto 
ries (i.e., about 87 per cent.) had provided it for a few such workers only. 
The reasons advanced by the defaulting managements for non-provision 
of seats were impracticability due to nature of work, shortage of space, 
etc. 

4.5. Conservancy 

The Factories Act, 1948, has made it obligatory for every factory to 
maintain an adequate number of latrines and urinals for the use of 
workers, laying down specifically the standard of such arrangements. The 
present Survey has revealed that all the Cashewnut factories had provided 
latrines. About 9 per cent, of them had water-borne sewer type latrines, 
about 24 per cent, water-borne septic tanks, about 38 per cent, dry-tyne 
bore holes and about 25 per cent, dry-type pans. The remaining factories 
ti.e., about 4 per cent.) had more than one type of latrines mentioned 
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above. Permanent latrines had been constructed by the managements of 
about 1)6 per cent, of the factories and, in the rest, they were of temporary 
construction. Water taps in or near the latrines were provided in about j.'i 
per cent, of the factories. Proper screening arrangements to ensure privacy 
existed in about 87 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories. Women were eni 
ployed in 97 per cent, of the factories and almost all of them had provided 
separate latrines for their use. The doors of latrines were mostly impervious. 
The latrine walls had been plastered in about 73 per cent, of the factories 
ond tarred in the remaining factories. It was reported that about 44 per 
cent, of the factories had an adccpiate number of latrines as judged from 
the requirement of law. 

Urinals, in addition to latrines, had been provided in about half of 
the Cashewnut factories at the Industry level. About 46 per cent, of the 
factories providing urinals had employed women and they had provided 
separate facility for their use. The percentage of the factories where urinals 
were properly screened stood at about 85. In all cases, the floors of urinals 
were impervious. Thq urinal walls were found to have been plastered in 
about 76 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories and tarred in the remaining 
units. It was observed that in about 42 |>er cent, of the Cashewnut factories 
having urinals, their number was adequate. In about 96 per cent, of the 
factories, construction of urinals was permanent. 

1.6. Leave and Holidays with Pay 

Annual leave (i.e., earned leave) with pay is the only leave facility 
which is required to be granted by the employers to their employees as a 
statutory obligation under the Factories Act, 1948. All other types of leave 
facilities have come hi vogue cither as a result of mutual agreements be- 
tween the employers and the employees or as a consequence of adjudication 
awards. Some of the State Governments have also passed laws for the grant 
of paid national and festival holidays to persons employed in industrial 
establishments. Statement 4.2 shows different types of leave and holidays 
with pay that the workers in the Cashewnut Industry were enjoying at the 
time of the Survey. 


Statement 4.2 

Estimated Perceniaffe of Factories Granting Various Types of Leave and 

Holidays ivith Pay 

(1965-66) 
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4.6.1. Earned Leave 

It is estimated that nearly 87 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in 
(he country (comprising all large and about three-fourths of small ones) 
were granting earned leave with pay to their employees. While in Kerala 
all the factories surveyed granted earned leave with pay to their workers, 
the proportion of such factories in the Residual Group was nearly M per 
cent. As regards the period of leave, qualifying conditions and rate of pay- 
ment, the managements generally followed the provisions of the Factories 
Act, 1948, in this regard. 

Data were also collected in resped of the number of workers who were 
granted earned leave dining 1964 and the extent of leave actually availed 
of by them. The findings appear in Statement 1.!». 

SrA'I'EMENT 4..S 

Estimated Number of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay 

(1964) 
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The Statement shows that only 7 per cent, of the workers in the 
Cashewnut Industry availed themselves of earned leave with pay during 
1964. The proportion of such workers ivas higher in the Resiclual Group 
(about 22 per cent.) than that in Kerala (about 6 per cent.). The propor- 
tion of those availing of this facility was higher in small factories than large 
ones, both at the centre and all-India levels. As regards the period of leave 
availed of, comparatively more workers (i.e., 45 per cent.) took leave for a 
period of over 10 and up to 15 days. Workers who enjoyed leave up to 10 
clays accounted for about 16 per cent, of the total while those who enjoyed 
over 15 and up to 25 days formed about 39 per cent, of the total workers. 
Very few workers took leave for over 25 days. 

4.6.2. Casual Leave 

It was observed during the Survey that about 70 per cent, of the large 
factories and about 6 per cent, of the small factories or about 38 per cent, 
of the factories in the country, as a whole, were allowing casual leave with 
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pay to their employees (Statement 4.2). The proportion of factories allow- 
ing such leave was very much higher (i.e., about 44 per cent.) in Kerala as 
compared to the Residual Group (13 per cent.). In a majority of the fac- 
tories, only monthly-rated workers were allowed this facility. Generally, 
no conditions were attached to the grant of this leave. Excepting one fac- 
tory where only basic pay was given, all other factories allowing casual 
leave were paying the workers at full rates for the period of leave. The 
period of casual leave was up to 10 days in a year in about 93 per cent, of 
the factories having this facility, between 11 and 15 days in nearly 2 per 
cent, and over 15 days in the remaining 5 per cent. 

4.6.3. Sick Leave 

In areas where the Employees' State Insurance Scheme has been imple- 
mented, the benefit of sick leave with wages is ordinarily available to the 
employees covered under the above scheme. During the course of the present 
Survey, information regarding sick leave was collected from those units 
only where the sick leave facility was being granted by the managements, 
irrespective of the fact whether they were covered under the Employees' 
State Insurance Scheme or not. The Survey revealed that only 3 large 
Cashewnut factories in the Residual Group, constituting about 3 per cent, 
of the factories in the country, granted sick leave with pay to their workers. 
In two of these factories, all monthly-rated workers were allowed sick leave, 
in one for 15 days in a year and in the other for 7 days. In the remaining 
one factory, the beneBt was limited to only managerial and clerical staff 
w^ho were allowed 12 days* sick leave in a year. Production of a medical 
certificate was essential in all the factories. In all the three factories, the 
workers were paid at full rates for the period of sick leave. 

4.6.4. National and Festival Holidays 

The practice of granting national and/or festival holidays with pay was 
prevalent in all factories in Kerala and about 34 per cent, of the factories 
fn the Residual Group or about 87 per cent, of the factories in the couhtry. 
as a whole. In about 99 per cent, of the factories granting national and/or 
festival holidays, the number of holidays was between 6 and 10 in a year 
and, in the rest, it was up to 5 days in a year. In about 89 per cent, of the 
factories granting such holidays, all workers were entitled to the benefit 
while, in the rest, it was restricted to only certain categories of employees 
such as monthly paid staff, permanent workers, etc. In nearly 54 per cent, 
of the units, no conditions were attached to the grant of these holidays. In 
the rest (i.e., bauot 46 per cent.), the conditions attached were a minimum 
of one month’s or one year's service, permanency, etc. In all the factories, 
the workers were paid their full pay or full basic pay for such holidays. 

4.7. Weekly Off 

It was observed that all the Cashewnut factories surveyed in the coun- 
try were complying with the provision of the Factories Act, 1948, regarding 
grant of a weekly day of rest to workers. A note-worthy feature in the In- 
dustry was that, despite the absence of any legal binding, about 94 per cent, 
of the factories were allowing such offs with pay. In a vast majority of the 
pay. In the remaining few units, permanency or a minimum of one month’s 
pay. In the remaining few units, permanency or a minimum of one month’s 
or one year’s service was insisted upon. All the factories allowing weekly 
off with pay paid the workers gt full' rates. 



CHAPTER V 

WELFARE AND AMENITIES 


The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has been 
increasingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for the last few 
decades. Various committees or commissions appointed in India, from time 
to time, for enquiring into the conditions of industrial labour, have never 
failed to pin-point the urgency and utility of ameliorative measures in 
order to promote the welfare of workers. Government legislation has been 
quick in response and the various enactments passed thereby have gone a 
long way in improving the lot of the working class. Besides facilities pro- 
vided in compliance to the law, there are many items of welfare which some 
of the employers have voluntarily undertaken for (he benefit of their cm 
ployees. Apart from humanitarian considerations, the importance of the 
provision of welfare amenities has been increasingly recognised from the 
point of view of preservation of the efficiency of the workers which, in turn, 
contributes to higher productivity. 

During the present Survey, an attempt was made to as.sess the extent 
to which the managements of Cashewnut factories in India had actually 
provided welfare facilities to their workers. The information collected 
both in respect of obligatory and non-obligatory welfare facilities is pre- 
sented in the following paragraphs. 

5.1. Drinking Water Fadilities 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water were found to 
be existing in all the units surveyed. However, the type of facility provided 
varied widely. The most common arrangement was in the form of earthen 
pitchers which existed in about 52 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories. 
Other arrangements were in the form of water taps, tube wells, buckets or 
drums, etc. Details appear in Statement 5.1. 

Statement 5.1 

Drinking Water Facility in the Cashexonut Industry 
(1965-66) _ 
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i he Factories Act, 1948, prohibits the location of any drinking water 
point within 20 feet of latrines and urinals. The Survey has shown that 
about 20 per cent, of the small factories, comprising about 10 per cent, of 
the C^ashewnut factories in the country, had not complied with this provi- 
sion of the law. All these factories were located in the Residual Group. The 
Factories Act also provides that every factory employing more than 250 
workers should supply drinking water, cooled by ice or other effective me- 
thod, during the summer months. It is estimated that about 69 per cent, of 
the Cashewnut factories in the country, as a whole, were under such a statu- 
tory obligation and, of them, about 62 per cent, (comprising 64 per cent, 
of the factories in Kerala and ‘18 per cent, in the Residual Group) had ful- 
filled this obligation. Some of the factories, even though under no such 
statutory obligation, had also made arrangements for the supply of cool 
drinking water during the summer months and, thus, in the Industry, as 
a whole, such arrangements existed in about 61 per cent, of the Cashewnut 
factories. In all these fac tories, the arrangement foi the supply of cool water 
w^as earthen pitchers. 

5.2. Washing Facilities 

'The F^actories Act, 1948, provides (hat adequate and suitable facilities 
for washing should be provided and maintaineci for the use of workers in 
every factory. It was observed during the Survey that about 90 per cent, of 
the Cashewnut factories in the country (comprising all factories in Kerala 
and half of those in the Residual Group) had provided washing facilities. 
The factories which had lagged behind in this matter were all small esta- 
blishments located in the Residual Group. Of the units providing washing 
facility, about 69 per cent, had stored water in receptacles for washing pur- 
poses and about 27 per cent, had provided taps on stand pipes. In the rest 
of the factories (i.e., about 4 per cent.), well water, with or without recep- 
tacles, was being used for the purpose. Of the factories employing w’^omen 
and providing washing facilities, about 68 per rent, (comprising 68 per cent, 
of the factories in Kerala and 67 per cent, in the Residual Group) had pro- 
vided separate washing arrangements for their use and about 70 per cent, 
of them had properly screened the washing places to afford privacy. 

Some cleansing material like soap, soda, kerosene oil. etc., was being 
supplied to workers in all the Cashewnut factories providing washing faci- 
lities. 

5.3 Bathing Facilities 

It was found during the course of the Survey that onlv one large 
Cashewnut factory visiti^ in Kerala, constituting about 2 per dent, of 
the Cashewnut factories in the country, had provided, a bath-room w^hicb 
was common both for men and women. The bath-room was used for 
bathing as well as washing purpose.s. It was kept clean. 

5.4. Canteen 

The Factories Act, 1948, empowers the State Governments to make 
rules requiring that in any specified, factory, wherein more than 250 
workers are ordinarily employed, a canteen or canteens according to the 
prescribed standard should be provided for the use of the workers. It is 
estimated on the basis of the findings of the Survey that about 69 per 
cent, of the factories in the country (comprising all large and about 37 
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per cent, of small ones) were uiuier a statutory obligation to provide can- 
teens and, out of them, about 78 per cent, (comprising about 82 per cent 
of large and 66 per cent, of small factories) had fulfilled their obligation. 
About 16 per cent, of the uniis in Kerala and 2iS per cent, in the Resi- 
dual CiroTip were defaulters in ihis respect. No oilier factory had provided 
any canteen voluntarily. 1 hus, in the Industry, as a whole, canteens had 
been provided by about ^4 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories. 

Data collected further show that in about 67 per cent, of the factories 
having canteens, only tea. coflec and snacks were sold whereas in the 
remaining 33 per cent., meals could also be had. About 91 per cent of the 
Cashewnut factories running canteens were found to have made adequate 
drinking water aiTangements in the canteens. "1 he defaulting units were 
all small factories located in Kerala. In about 93 per cent, of tlu' units 
providing canteens, they were being run by the contractors and in the re- 
maining units (i.e., about 7 |>er cent.), they weie inn by {hr managenients. 
Only one large unit in the Residual Group, const itutii^g about 2 per cent, 
of the units providing canteens, had a Canteen Manag ng (’oamr tee. The 
Committee was, however, not fixing the prices of the articles old in the 
canteen. In about 64 per cent, of the units having canteens, the prices of 
the articles sold were fixed by the contractors and in neaily 10 per cent., 
they were fixed by the managements. In the remaining units (i.e., about 
26 per cent.), the prices were fixed by the contractors in consultation with 
the management. Price lists had, however, not been displayed in any of 
the canteens. In about 58 per cent, of the units, (he canteens were selling 
articles at subsidised rates; in about 36 per cent, at market rates and in 
the remaining units (i.e., almiit (i per cent.), at a price lowx'r than market 
rates. Only about 7 per cent, of the units were giving subsidies to the 
Canteens on a regular basis and the rest gave such subsidies only 
occasionally. 

Of the total estimated number of workers employed the Cashewnut 
factories having canteens, nearly 62 per cent, (comprising about 63 per 
cent, of the workers in Kerala and about 61 pci cent, in the Residual 
Group) were reported to be visiting the canteens daily. It was also c^bsciw- 
ed that the location of c!antecns was satisfactoiy in about 94 per cent, of 
the units. As regards hygienic conditions of canteens, they were found to 
be either good or satisfactory in about three-fc^urths of them. In the re- 
maining factories, they left much to be desired. 

5.5. Creches 

The factories Act, 1948, makes it obligatory for all factories employ- 
ing more than 50 women w^orkers to maintain a creche of prescribed 
standard. It has been estimated that about 81 per cent, of the Cashewnut 
factories in the country (comprising all large and about 62 per cent, of 
small factories) were under a statutory obligation to provide creches and, 
out of them, about 80 per cent, (comprising 86 per cent, of large and 
about 70 per cent, of small factories) had fulfilled their obligation. The 
compliance with the law was to the extent of about 85 per cent, in Kerala 
and nearly 26 per cent, in the Residual Group. No other factoiy had pro- 
vided the creche facility voluntarily. Thus, in the Industry, as a whole, 
creches existed in about 65 per cent, of the factories in all, of which 78 
per cent, were in Kerala and 9 per cent, in the Residual Group. 
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In about 64 per cent, of tlie factories providing creches, they were 
found to be properly lighted and ventilated and in about 97 per cent, of 
the factories, they were maintained in a clean and tidy condition. In about 

81 per cent, of the factories, the creches were situated in congenial sur- 
roundings; in about 10 per cent, of the factories, the creche buildings 
conformed to the prescribed standard and in only S per cent, of the fac- 
tories, the creches were adequately furnished. Children attending the 
creches were supplied milk in about 99 per cent, of the factories pioviding 
creches, towels in about 10 per (cnt., soap in nearly 7 per cent., toys and 
refreshment in about 3 per cent, each and clean clothes in about 1 per 
cent, of the factories, 

5.6. Lockers 

The Survey results show that locker facilities for keeping workers’ 
clothing not w'orn during working hours were altogether non-existent in 
the Cashewnut Industry. 

5.7. Rest Shelters 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that in every factory wherein 
more than 150 workers are ordinarily employed, adequate and suitable 
shelters or rest-rooms shoidd he provided and maintained for the use of 
workers. However, if the factory is maintaining a canteen of the prescrib- 
ed standard, the provision of a separate rest shelter is not binding. The 
present Survey has shown that only about 27 per cent, of the Cashewnut 
factories in the country (comprising ahoni 28 per cent, of the units in 
Kerala and 25 per cent, in the Residual Group) were statutorily obliged 
to provide rest shelters as they employed more than 150 workers each and 
did not have a canteen. Of these, nearly 64 per cent, fall of them situated 
in Kerala and representing about 78 per cent, of the factories in that 
Centre) were reported to have provided rest shelters. The reasons given 
by the defaulting managements for not complying with the provision of 
the law in this respect were such as, the w'orkers were residing in the near- 
by villages and they went home to take rest/meals during the rest interval, 
the rest shelter was under construction, etc. Besides those factories which 
were legally required to construct rest shelters, a number of units had 
provided the facility voluntarily. Thus, in the Industry, as a whole, it is 
estimated that the percentage of factories having rest shelters, whether 
under obligation or otherwise stood at about 68. These comprised about 

82 per cent, of the factories in Kerala and about 9 per cent, in the 
Residual Group. 

In about 13 f>cr cent, of the factories having rest shelters, the rest 
shelters were found to be of the prescribed standard; in about 77 per cent, 
they afforded adequate protection from weather; in about 81 per cent.] 
they were cool; in about 69 per cent., they were maintained in a tidy con- 
dition; in about 33 per cent., they were sufficiently lighted and in about 
96 per cent they were sufficiently ventilated. Arrangements for drinking 
water existed in about half the rest shelters and in only al)out 16 per cent, 
of the factories, the rest shelters were furnished. 

5.8. Recreation Facilities 

There were only 3 Cashewnut factories, one large in Kerala and two 

one large and one small — in the Residual Group, which had provided 
some facilities for recreation of their workers. At the all-India level, these 
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factories formed about 6 per cent, of the total number of factories. All 
the three factories had provided radio sets. The large factory in the Resi- 
dual Group had also made arrangements for playing football. Apart from 
these, there was no other facility. 

In all the three factories, such facilities were financed from ad hoc 
contributions by the managements and they weie available to all the 
workers. In all of them, the facilities were managed by the employers. 

Three other units — 2 in Kerala and one in the Residual Group — 
constituting about 7 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in the coun ry. 
were celebrating religious and social functions. 

5.9. Educational Facilities 

None of the Cashewnut factories surveyed had provided any edu- 
cational facilities for the children of its employees. Arrangements for adult 
education also did not exist in any of the factories surveyed. 

5.10. Medical Facilities 

5.10.1. Hospitals or Dispensaries 

Except for first-aid boxes and ambulance rooms the law clcjcs not re- 
quire employers to provide any other medical faciliiv. It was also observed 
during the Survey that none of the Cashewnut far lories covered has pro- 
vided any hospital or dispensarv for the benefit of its employees. 

5.10.2. Ambulance Rooms 

Under the factories Act. I1M8, every fadoiy employing more than 
500 workers is reejuired to provide and maintain an ambulance room. The 
rules framed by the State Governments prescribe the standard as well 
eciuipmcnt of such rooms. Ihe Survey has revealed that about 84 per 
cent, of the large factories, comprising about 85 per cent, of such fac- 
tories in Kerala and 75 per cent, in the Residual Group, and representing 
nearly 43 per cent, of all Cashewnut factories in the country were under 
a statutory obligation to provide ambulance rooms. Of these, only about 
two thirds of the factories in the Residual Group (representing 3 per 
cent, of the factories under obligation) had complied with the law. At 
the Industry level also, these were the only units (two in number) having 
ambulance rooms and they comprised hardly 2 per cent, of all Cashew 
nut factories in the country. The ambulance rooms in both the fatcories 
were fully equipped. The ambulance room in one of the factories had only 
one nurse on its staff and in the other factory, it was looked after by a 
clerk who had been serving as a nurse in the ambulance room prior to the 
implementation of the Employees' State Insurance Scheme in tlie factory. 

5.10.3. First-aid Boxes 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that every factory should main- 
tain first-aid boxes at the rate of one for every 150 workers ordinarily em- 
ployed. Such boxes must contain the prescribed items and should be 
readily accessible to workers during all the working hours. The Survey 
results show that about 90 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in 
the country (comprising 95 per cent, of the factories in Kerala and 67 
per cent, in the Residual Group) had provided first-aid boxes. Compliance 
with law in this respect was to the extent of 93 per cent, in the case of large 
factories and about 87 per cent, in the case of small factories. As regards 
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contenls of ihe first-aid boxes, they were found to be complete in only 
about 19 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories providing first-aid boxes and, 
in the rest of the factories, they were found to be deficient in one or 
more items. "I he proportion of the Cashewnut factories where the first-aid 
boxes were easily accessible was about 96 per cent. 

The Factories Act also provides that all-first-aid boxes must be kept 
under tiie charge of trained first aiders. However*, it was found that in 
only about 7 per cent, of the large factories having such boxes, or about 
4 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in the country, all the first-aid 
boxes were under the charge of trained first-aiders. 1 he proportion of the 
factories where the first-aid boxes were under the charge of trained first- 
aiders was estimated at about 2 and 13 per cent, in Kerala and the Residual 
Group respectively. All the first-a ders had received training under either 
St. John’s Ambulance or the Red (]ross. 

5.11. Transport Facilities 

None of the Cashewnut factories surveyed provided any transport 
facilities to its workers. 

5.12. Other Amenities 

I’here were only 3 factories in Kerala, one large and two small, consti- 
tuting about 8 per cent, of the C.ishcwnut factories in the country, which 
had. provided co-opei alive stores. Only the hiige factory was giving some 
financial aid to the co-operative store. 

About 27 per cent, of the factories provided some pioicctive eejuip- 
ment like chappals and uniforms to the workers. 1 licse (omprised about 
28 per cent, of the factories in Kerala and nearly 25 per cent, of the units 
in the Residual Group. 

5.13. Housing Facilities 

The present Survey has shown that only one large Caslrewnut factory 
covered in Kerala, constituting about 2 per cent, of ihe Cashewnut fac- 
tories in the country as well as in that centre, had provided housing 
accommodation to its workers. There were only three single-room pucca 
houses which had been allotted to three managerial and clerical em- 
ployees, who constituted even less than one per cent, of the total employ- 
ment in the unit. At the Industry level, these workers constituted a negli- 
gible* proportion of the total working force. No rent was being charged 
from any of the allottees. 

No house-building facilities were being provided to the employees in 
any of the Cashewnut factories surveyed. 


♦ 0*02 percent. 



CHAPTER VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Prior to the attainment of Independence, factory workers in the 
country enjoyed social security only to a limited extent which was mainlv 
in the shape of compensation for industrial accidents under the Work 
men’s Compensation Act^ 192:1. Women wwkers, in addition, were en- 
titled to maternity benefits under State Acts. However, after Indepen- 
dence, there has been a considerable enlargement of the scope and con- 
tent of socrial security benefits, largely as a result of adoption of such 
statutory measures as the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, and the 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952, and, to a certain extent, as a 
result of adjudication awards. The following paragraphs describe briefly 
the social security benefits being enjoyed by workers in the Cashewnut 
factories in the country as revealed by the Sru^ey. 

6.1. Provident Fund Schemes 

The Survey results show that provident fund schemes were in cxIaI- 
ence in about 92 per cent, of the factories in Kerala and 46 per cent, of 
the units in the Residual Group or about 83 per cent, ot the Cashewnut 
factories in the country. An estimated* number of about 85,600 workers in 
the Cashewnut Industry, i.e., alx>ut 80 per cent, of the total, were members 
of provident fund schemes as on 31st March, 1965. Details appear in 
Statement 6.1, 


Statement 6.1 


Estimated Proportion 

of Factories Jtaxnng 

(1964-65) 

Proifidcnt 

Fuji^d Schemes, etc. 


Total 



Porcontago 


Percentage 

Total 

of Workers 


Number of 

of 

Number of 

wlio were 

Centre 

Factories 

Factories 

liaving 

Provident 

Fund 

Schemes 

Wtukors ' 
omployod 
as on 
31-3-1965 

Members of 
the Provident 
Fund 
Schernies 
as on 
31-3-1965 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Kerala 

189^ 

92'5 

98,291 

80*4 

Large Factories 

111 

100-0 

82,037 

84‘1 

Small Factories 

78 

81-8 

16.254 

60-0 

2. Residual 

46 

46-1 

8.950 

73-4 

Iiarge Factories 

8 

750 

6,695 

74-6 

Small Factories 

38 

40-0 

2,255 

69-8 

3e All India . . 

235 

83-4 

1,07.241 

79 8 

Large Factories 

119 

98-3 

88,732 

83*7 

Small Factories 

116 

68-1 

1 8,509 

61-2 


•Covered under the Fuctoriee Act, 1948. 
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Tlie Survey has further levcalccl that in all the factories where provi- 
dent fund schemes were in existence, the provident funds had been set up 
under the Employees’ Provident Eund Scheme framed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1952 and, consequently, (he rate of contribution, condi- 
tions of eligibility, etc., were the same as laid down in the Scheme. No 
other provident fund scheme existed in any of the factories sinveycd. 

6.2. Pension Schemes 

None of the Cashewnut factories covered during the Survey had intro- 
duced any pension scheme for the workers. 

6.3. Gratuity Schemes 

A gratuity scheme, providing for payment of gratuity in the event of 
retirement death and voluntary resignation, was in force in only one 
large factory surveyed in the Res dual Gioup. The scheme did not piovide 
for payment of gratuity in the event of termination of service by employer. 
'Pile scheme covered monthly-paid stalT only. Daily-iaied and piece-rated 
employees were given gratuity as an ex-gratia payment at the discretion of 
the management. Eor monthly-rated stalf, the qualifying condition for 
gratuity was a minimum of 5 years’ service in the event of death and a 
minimum of 15 years’ service in case of both voluntary resignation and 
retirement. 'Phe rate of payment was half a month’s basic wages for each 
completed year of service subject to a maximum of 15 months’ basic wages. 
Enq^loyces retiring after putting in more than 25 years’ service were 
entitled to additional month’s basic wages for each completed year of 
service in excess of 25 years. 

6.4. Maternity Benefits 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benelits for cer- 
tain periods before and after conhneiiient, granting ol leave and certain 
other facilities, etc., to women employed in factories, exists in almost all 
States under the various Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the Slate Gov- 
ernments. ih^wever, whete the Employees’ State Insuiance Scheme has 
been put into force, the employers arc absolved of their liability under the 
concerned Maternity Benefit Act. 

Wherever the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme was in operation 
at the time of the Survey, maternity Ix-nefits were payable to the Employees 
inuler this Scheme. As mentioned ei.cwhere, women were employed in 
97 per cent, of (he Cashewnut factories in the country. Data collected dur- 
ing the Survey indicate that maternity benefit claims were made and 
accepted for payment during the year 19(34 in about 57 per cent, of the 
factories- Of a total of 10,170 claims for maternity benefits made during 
1964, as many as 10,049 were accepted for payment. 

6.5* Industrial Accidents 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, as amended from time to 
time, and the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1918, provide for payment 
of compensation to workers who are injured on account of accidents aris- 
ing out of and in the course of employment. Provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act wcie applicable, at the time of the Survey, to all 
fiashewnut factories excepting those covered under the Employees’ State 
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Insurance Scheme. However, during the present Survey, information in 
respect of number and nature of industrial accidents was collected from 
all the sampled factories whether covered or not under the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme. The Statistics show that, on the whole, an esti- 
mated number of 25 workers in the industry were involved in accidents dur- 
ing 1964, which had occurred in about 9 per cent, of the large factories or 
about 4 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in the country. The rate of 
accidents per thousand wx)rkers, based on the estimate of average number 
employed during 1964, as also distribution of workers involved by nature of 
accidents are given in Statement 6.2. 


Statement 6.2 

Estimated Proportion of Workers Involved in Accidents by Nature of 

Accidents 

(1964) 


Centre 


Number of Workers Involved in Accidents per 1000 Workers 
Employed Hesulting in 

Average 

of Workers 
Employed 

Death 

Permanent 

Disability 

Temporary 

Disability 

Total 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . Kerala 


80,467 



0-2 

0 2 

Large Factories 

. , 

00,881 

— 

— 

0-2 

0-2 

Small Factorioa 

. . 

13,576 


— 

— 

— 

2. Residual 

, , 

7,753 

— 



1*4 

1- 1 

Large Factories 

. • 

5,474 

— 

— 

20 

2() 

Small Factories 


2,279 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. All India 

, , 

88,210 




0-3 

0-3 

Large Factories 


72,365 

— 

— 

0-4 

0-4 

Small Factories 


15,855 

— 


— 

— 


It will be seen from the Statement that the rate of accidents per 
thousand workers employed woiked out to a negligible figure. All the 
workers involved in accidents suffered only temporary disabilities. 

6.6. Occupational Diseases 

During the present Survey, no Cashewnut factory reported the cjkisi 
ence of any occupational disease afflicting its workers. 
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CHAPTER VII 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


During- ihe post war years, particularly after Independence, consider- 
able thought and action have been devoted to matters pertaining to im- 
provement of labour-management relations in India. Various legislative 
measures passed by the Government of India, notably the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act, 1947, and by the State Governments, have gone a long way in 
improving industrial relations in the country. During the present Survey, 
information was collected on some inijx)ilant aspects of industrial rela- 
tions in the Cashewnut Industry and the findings are discussed in the 
following paragraphs: 

7.1. Industrial Disputes 

Data pertaining to industiial disputes in the Cashewnut Indusliy 
were not collected during the present Survey since the same were already 
available in the Labour Bureau. Such information in respect of the num- 
ber of industrial disputes in the Cashewnut Industry and conseejuent loss 
of man days during the years 19()‘5 — 65 is given in the following State- 
ment 7.1. 

Statemenc 7.1 

Number of Disputes Resulting in Work-stoppages, Workers Invohed and 
Man-days Lost in the Cashewnut Industry (1965 to 1965) 


Year 





N umber 
of 

Disputes* 

Nuiiiln‘r 

of 

Workers 
Involve cl 

Number 

of 

Manclays 
IX)st (in 
OOOs) 

VJiy.i 





10 

fbOO! 

:i9 






9 

8,870 

96 

ll)Go 





10 

00,71a 

424 


It would be seen from the above Statement that as compared to 1965 
and 1964, the loss of man-days during 1965 was much higher. In this year, 
there was a major strike in Kerala over the demand for bonus payment 
which alone involved about 57 thousand workers and was responsible for 
loss of as many as about 1^49 thousand man days. Besides, there were 
three strikes in Mysore State in 1965, all of which were in support of the 
demand for payment of bonus and clearness allowance as per the Indus- 
trial Tribunals Award. These three strikes together involved 2.7 thou- 
sand employees and accounted for a loss of nearly 168 thousand man- 
days. 


* R(‘suUing in work- stoppages cm account of strikes and lock-outs and involving 10 or more 
w ^rkcTS. 



7.2. Trade Unionism 

It is estimated that, in the industry, as a whole, workers were organi- 
sed into trade unions in about (30 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories and 
T'l^per cent, of them were members of unions. Details appear in Statement 


Statemeni’ 7.2 

Estimated Percentage of h ac^t (tries where Workers jcere Aleuibers of 

Trade Uniijns, etc. 

(iy()r)-6(3) 



Number of 

Ftref'atagi' 

Tetfal 

rcenla'M' 

I'ereeulagii 


Facto i 'oM 

of 

jNumber of 

of 

of 

Centro 


Fact< *rics^: 

jr.'x\Vork(‘i'S''' 

Workers 

Ft‘icti>ri(‘S 



where 

Employed 

who W(‘re 

u le re 



worker.'? 

;s 4 f)u 

Mi'ieb. ‘IS 

3r;.(le 




31-3-1905 

of 35ade 

IbiioFis 



Members 


7; > Unitm.i 

(.sam<‘ r 



ot 3Vailt' 



all) 






Were 






Ib'cot^- 






iii^ed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(> 

1. Kerala 

J 89 

79-7 

98,291 

80- 0 

1 00-0 

Large Factories 

111 

S \ • 0 

82,037 

80*8 

100*0 

8 in all Factories 

78 

72-7 

10,251 

79-7 

100*0 

2 . Residual 

40 

8-7 

8,950 

37*5 

100*0 

Largo Faftorios 

s 

oO-t) 

03;95 

.50- 2 

10.1-0 

Sm.iU Factorie.rj 

38 

— 

2,255 

— . 

— 

3 . All India 

230 


1, 07.24 L 

77*0 

too-o 

Lcargo Factoii<*Jii 

119 

82*3 

88,732 

78*5 

sr-o*o 

{Small Facto?‘i(\^ 

11C» 

48 9 

18,5(‘9 

09-9 

100*0 

♦ ‘'Covered’ iiru^or the Faclor'es Act 

. 1948. 





The Statement shows that there was a significant diflcrencc between 
Kerala and the Residual Group of factories lx:)th in the matter of per- 
centage of Cashewnut factories where workers had organised themselves 
into trade unions and the membership of such unions. About 80 per cent, 
of the factories in Kerala had unions, with about 81 per cent, of the total 
employees as members, the respective percentage for the Residual Group 
being nearly 9 and 38. The managements of all the factories had accorded* 
recognition to some or all trade unions functioning in their units 
he Trade Unions in all the factories were registered under The Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. Multiplicity of trade unions was common in the 
Cashewnut Industry since only about one-fourth of the factories had a 
single union functioning in them. About 59 per cent, of the units had 
two unions each, 11 per cent, had three unions each and 5 per cent, had 
as many four unions each. The main activity of all the trade unions 
was securing claims of their members, under the various Labour Acts. 
There was only one trade union which was providing relief to distressed 
members. 
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7.3. Collective Agreements 

In the course of the Survey, information was collected in respect of 
collective agreements concluded between the employers and the em- 
ployees in the sampled Cashewnut factories since 1956. It was found that 
about 94 per cent, of the factories in Kerala and about 9 per cent, in the 
Residual Group or about 77 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in the 
country, had concluded such agreements. The subject matters of collective 
agreement covered a wide field such as payment of bonus, increase in dear- 
ness allowance and wages, etc, 

7.4, Standing Orders 

Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, fram- 
ing of Standing Orders for regulating such matters as classification of 
workers, intimation of periods and hours of work, holidays, termination 
of employment and redress of grievances, etc,, is obligatory for all those 
factories which employ 100 or more workei's. 

It is estimated that 81 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in the 
country were under a statutory obligation to frame Standing Orders and 
that 90 per cent, of them had done so. Compliance to the law in this res- 
pect was to the extent of about 94 and 51 per cent, in Kerala and the 
Residual Group respectively. In addition, a few factories, tliough not under 
any statutory obligation to frame Standing Orders, had also done so volun- 
tarily. Thus, in the Industry, as a whole. Standing Orders had been framed 
in 79 per cent, oi the factories. In all cases, the Standing Orders had been 
framed under (he Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 and 
covered all catcgoiics of workers. All the factories having Stahding Orders 
had got them certified by the competent authority. 

Statement 7.3 gives details regarding existence of Standing Orders in 
the Cashewnut Industry. 


Statement 7.3 

Estimated Percentage of Factories where Standing Orders were Framed 

etc. (1965-66) . 


Contre 

Number of 
Factories 

Percentage 

of 

Factories 

where 

Standing 

Orders 

wore 

framed 

Percentage 

of 

Factories 
under a 
Statutory 
Obligation 
to Frame 
Standing 
Orders 

Percentage 

of 

Factories 
where 
Standing 
Orders 
were 
framed 
(of col. 4) 

Percentage 

of 

Factories 

whore 

Standing 

Orders 

were 

Certified 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1, Kerala 

189 

94-0 

92*6 

93-5 

100-0 

Largo Factories 

111 

96*2 

100-0 

96-2 

100-0 

Small Factories 

78 

90-9 

81-8 

88*9 

100-0 

2. Residual 

46 

17-4 

33-9 

61-3 

100-0 

Largo Factories 

8 

100- 0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Small Factories 

38 

— 

20-0 


- - 

,AU India .. 

235 

79-0 

81-0 

90- 0 

100 - 0 

Large Factories 

119 

96-4 

100-0 

96-4 

100-0 

Small Factories 

116 

61-1 

61*6 

79-4 

100-0 
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7.5. Labour and Welfare Officers 

With a view to enabling employers to have better arrangements tor 
personnel management and to help them in ensuring proper implementa- 
tion of labour laws, a spcciiic provision lias been made in the Factories 
Act, 1948, requiring all laclories employing 500 or more workers to appoint 
a Welfare Officer. The rules framed by (lie State Governments under the 
Act prescribe the functions and duties of these Officers. 

It was observed that about 88 per cent, of the large factories or about 
44 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in the country, as a whole, were 
under a statutory obligation to appoint Welfare Officers and that about 
24 per cent, of them (comprising about 22 per cent, of the factories in 
Kerala and 67 per cent, in tlie Residual Group) had fulfilled their obliga- 
tion. Some of the other units had voluntarily appointed Labour Welfare 
Officers, lluis, such Officers were actually functioning in about 2‘i per cent, 
of all Cashewnut factories in the country, comprising about 27 per cent, of 
the units in Kerala and 9 per cent, in the Residual Group. These officers 
had a wide range of activities and were found to be performing all such 
duties as are prescribed in the Rules fiamcd under the Factories Act. d hey 
were advising managements in regard to matters (onnected with the 
proper implementation of various laboin laws. Maintenance of harmonious 
relations between the management and workers and organisation/ 
supervision of labour welfare activities were also part of their duties. In 
two large factories, one in Kerala and the other in the Residual Group, 
they also appeared bcfoie the aibunals, etc., on behalf of the managemeni. 
in industrial disputes. 

7.6. Works/ Joint Committees 

It was not till the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Act, 19'17, tliat 
any positive step was taken by tfic Government of India for the setting up 
cjf Works or Joint Committees in the country. The Act lays down that all 
those establishmenls which employ 100 or more workers shall constitute 
Works Committees. Some of the State Laws also provide for the constitu- 
tic3n of Joint Committees in certain types of establishments. 

The results of the present Survey have shown that 81 per cent, of the 
Cashewnut factories in the country, comprising about 93 and 31 per cent, 
of the factories in Kerala and Residual Group respectively, were under a 
'Statutoiy obligation to set up Works CommiLtecs. Of these, only one 
unit surveyed in the Residual Group, conipiising about 1 per cent, of the 
factories at the all-India level, had constituted a Works Committee with 
6 representatives of the management and 7 of the workers. Only 4 meetings 
of the Committee were held during the year ended 31st March, 1965. The 
items discussed in these meetings w^ere such as, provision for drinking 
water at work places, supply of food articles to children attending the 
creche, supply of shelling and peeling equipment and of chappals and 
uniforms to certain employees, formation of Consumers* Co-operative 
Society, etc. Decisions were taken in all cases but were not implemented in 
one case only. The most common reason put forth by the managements of 
the defaulting units for not constituting the Works Committees was that 
the workers were illiterate and had unions and, consequently, they were 
not interested in the constitution of Works Committees. No other unit had 
constituted any such Committee voluntarily. 
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7.7. Production and Other Committees 

None of the Cashewnut factories surveyed had set up production com- 
mittee, safety committee or any other committee. 

7.8. Grievance Procedure 

With the coming into force of the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946. it became compulsory for all factories employing 100 
or more workers to frame Standing Orders prescribing, inter-alia^ the pro- 
cedure to be followed for the redress of workers’ grievances. As stated 
earlier, 79 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in the country had framed 
Standing Orders and thus all such factories had a prescribed grievance pro- 
cedure. However, according to the prevailing practice, grievances were 
usually submitted by the worker in writing, direct or through the union, 
to the manager. In some cases, the decision of the manager was final. In 
others, if the worker was not satisfied with the decision of the manager, he 
could approach the proprietor whose decision was final. There was no time 
limit fixed at any stage. 

7.9. Association of Workers with the Management 

The present Survey has shown that in none of the Cashewnut factories 
surve)cd in the country, had the workers been associated with the manage- 
ment of the establishment 



CHAPTER VIII 
LABOUR COST 

Information pertaining to labour cost was collected from sampled 
establishments, during the course of the present Survey, in respect of the 
employees covered under the Factories Act, 1948, and receiving less than 
Rs. 400 per month as wages. 'I’his was in pursuance of the decision taken 
by the Study Group on Wage Ccjsis appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment in 1959. The enquiry relating to labour cost was modelled 
on the lines of the Study of Labour Costs in the European Industry, made 
by the International Labour Office in 1956, with such modifications as w’l re 
considered necessary in the light of conditions obtaining in India. For 
instance, in view of the fact that, in India, wages are paid on the basis of 
days instead of hours, data were collected in respect of man-days instead 
of man-hours. Similarly, it was found in the course of the pilot enquiry that, 
except for very few establishments, separate records of payments made for 
leave or holidays, or for days not worked, were not maintained and hence 
these were dropped as .separate items and included under ‘basic wages’. 
Certain additions were made in the list either on the basis of the decisions 
of the Study Group referred to above, or to elicit separate informa- 
tion on some of the items on which employers have to incur expenses 
under labour laws in force in the country, e.g., lay-off and rctrenclunent 
compensation, washing facilities, etc. 

As mentioned earlier, the Survey started in April, 1965 and ended in 
February, 1966. With a view to maintaining comparability of data and en- 
suring uniformity, it was intended to collect information, as far as possible, 
for the year 1964. If, however, the financial year of the establishment did 
not coincide with the calendar year and it was not feasible to collect infor- 
mation for the year 1964, the field staff were asked to collect the data for 
the latest period of 12 months for which information was available subject 
to the condition that a major period of the year 1964 (6 months or more) 
was covered. The available data show that it was possible to collect informa- 
tion from most of the sampled establishments for the year 1964. According- 
ly, the data on labour cost presented in the following paragraphs may be 
taken to refer broadly to the year 1964. 

It inav also be mentioned here that with a view to forming better 
estimate of labour cost, salaries and allowances, etc., as well as the man- 
days worked in respect of those persons who were employed in con- 
nection with any welfare item, amenity, etc., even though they were covered 
under Factories Act and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, 
were not included in the general heads “Wages”, “Bonuses” and “Other 
Cash Pa}iments” along with the similar amounts paid to workers who 
came within the scope of the Study. Expenses incurred in connection with 
such persons were recorded against the items for which they were 
employed. 

8.1. Labour Cost per Man-day Worked 

Data in respect of mandays worked and wages and other earn.’ngs of 
the workers ■w’ere collected for the above-mentioned period. Further, ex- 
penditure incurred by the employers on various welfare and social 
security measures, subsidy services, etc., representing the cort incurred by 
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the employers on labour, was also recorded in the course of the Survey. 
Based on the above, the average labour cost per man-day worked has been 
calculated and is given in Statement 8.1. 

Statement 8.1 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked in the Cashetunut Industry 

(1964) 

(In Jlupces) 


Centro 


I 2 


1. Ke.rala 







1-83 

Largo Factories . . 







1-75 

Small Factories . , 







2-23 

2. Hesidiial . . 







1*68 

Largti Factories 







1-66 

Small Factories . . 







1-76 

3. AU India 







1-82 

Largo Factories . . 







1-74 

Small Factories . . 







2-18 


The overall labour cost per man-day worked in the Cashewnut In- 
dustry, as a whole, was estimated at Rs. 1.82. The burden of the cost was 
higher in Kerala (Rs. 1.83) than in the Residual Group (Rs. 1.68). The 
labour cost was higher in small factories than that in large ones. 

8.2. Components of Labour Cost 

Statement 8.2 shows the distribution of the labour cost according to 
major heads under which the data were collected. 

Statement 8.2 

Estimated Labour Cost per Man-day Worked by Components 

(1964) 

(Tn Rupoos) 


Centre 

Pre- 

mium 

Wages I'ay for 

Ov'or- 
tirne and 
Latc- 
shifts 
(a) (b) 

Ol her 

Bonuses Cash 
Pay- 
ments 

(0) 

Money 

Value 

of 

Social Security 
Contributions 

ssions 

in 

Kind 

Obli- 

gatory 

Non- 

ubliga- 

tory 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 . Kerala 

1*57 

♦ 

0-10 

— 

♦ 

0-13 

* 


(85-49) 

(0-01) 

(5-73) 


(0-01) 

(7-18) 

(0- 05) 

Largo Factories 

1-49 

* 

0- 10 

— 

He 

0-14 



(85-18) 

(0-01) 

(5-5.3) 


(0-01) 

(7-8.5) 

(0-03) 

Small Factories 

1-93 

♦ 

0-15 

— 

— 

0- 10 

♦ 


(86- 68) 

(0-02> 

(6-52) 



(4-61) 

(0-11) 

2. Residual 

1-44 

0*01 

0-10 

* 

— 

0-10 



(85-88) 

(0-62) 

(5- 68) 

(0-14) 


(5-69) 

(0-02) 

Largo Factories 

1-40 

0-91 

0-10 

* 

— 

0*11 

4t 


(84-23) 

(0-82) 

(5-7.5) 

(0- 19) 


(6-52) 

(0-02) 

Small Factories 

1-00 

— 

0- 10 

— 

— 

0-05 

— 


(91-07) 


(5-45) 



(3-10) 


3, AU India - . . 

1-60 


0- 10 



0-13 

♦ 


(8.5 *.52) 

(0-05) 

(6-73) 

(0-01) 

(0*01) 

(7-07) 

(0-05) 

Large; Factories 

1-48 


0- 10 



0-14 

* 


(85.11) 

(0-07) 

(5-5.5) 

(O-Ol) 

(O-Ol) 

(7-75) 

(0-03) 

Small Factories 

1-90 

* 

0- 11 

— 

— 

0-10 

* 


(87- 06) 

(0-02) 

(6-43) 



(4*48) 

(0- 10) 
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Statement 8.2 — contd. 


CciiLro 

{Subsidies 

(d) 

Cost of 
Itiin tiiiig 
Multipur- 
pose 
Welfare 
(Joiitres 
(Non- 
statu- 
tory 

Direct 

beaefits 

(«) 

Some 

Other 

Pay me Ills 
Kdatoci 
to 

Labour 

Cost 

(/) 

others 

{0) 

Total 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Kerala 

0*03 

— 




1 • 83 


(1-42) 



(0-03) 

(0-08) 

(100-00) 

Large Factoi-ies 

()• 02 

— 

— 



1 • 75 


(1-2S) 



(0*02) 

(0 09) 

(100 00) 

►Small Factories 

0-05 

— 

— . 

♦ 


2*23 


(1 •!):$) 



(0*07) 

(0 06) 

(100-00) 

Residual 

0-02 

— 

— 


1*01 

1-6S 


(l-2l» 



(0*13) 

(0-55) 

(100 00) 

Largo Factories 

0-03 

— 

— 

♦ 

0 01 

1 * t)6 





(Ol(i) 

(0-72) 

(lOJ •()()) 

Small Factories 

001 

. — 

— 

♦ 


1*76 


(0-35) 



(0*03) 

— 

(100-00) 

All India 

0-03 

— 

— 

♦ 

♦ 

I *82 


(1-41) 



(0-04) 

(O-ll) 

(100 ()i>) 

Largo Factories 

0-02 

— 

— 

♦ 


1-74 


(1-31) 



(0 03) 

(0 13) 

(lOOOO) 

Small Factories 

0-()l 

— . 

— 

♦ 

♦ 

2- 18 


(1-79) 



(0 06) 

(0*06) 

(100-00) 


* Loss than Ue. 0*005 por man-day worked. 

NoTiS —figures within brackets arc pcrcontagos to total in Col. 14. Percentages have been 
oalculated by taking the figures iij> to 4 dooimal places. 

(a) Includes basic wage, doarnes.s allowance, incentive bonus and atten lance bonus. 

(b) Includes extra payment for working on holidays. 

(c) includes house rent allowanoe, travelling allowance, etc, and other ex gratia pay- 
ments. 

(d) Includes expenditure on medical and health care, canteens, company housing, 
creches, educational and recreation services, etc. 

(r) includes direct xjayments made by employers to the benotidary on occasions like birth, 
death, marriage, etc. 

(/) Includes expenditure on recruitment, vocational training, apprenticeship, on-the-job 
medical services, etc. 

(g) Includes expenditure on miscellaneous items like supply of protective ef|uipment to 
workers, pay of Labour/ Wei faro Officers, etc. 

8.2.1. Wages 

This component comprises basic wage and dearness allowance, incen- 
tive/production bonus and attendance bonus received by employees. It 
was desired by the Bureau to collect data under this head in respect of 
the man-days worked alone but, in the course of the pilot enquiry, it was 
found that most of the employers did not maintain separate records of 
payments made for the days actually worked, and for leave and holiday 
periods. Consequently, the amount of basic wage and dearness allowance 
recorded included the sum paid for the days worked as well as not worked 
but paid for. 
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It will be noticed from Statement 8.2 that ‘wages’ constituted about 
86 per cent, of the labour cost both in the Residual Group and at the 
Industi 7 level. In Kerala, however, they represented about 85 per cent, 
of the cost. The ‘wages’ component was slightly higher in small factories 
(about 87 per cent.) than in large ones (about 85 per cent.) at the all-India 
level. 

Statement 8.3 gives further break-up of the ‘wages’ dost into the 
variousi sub-groups, vi/., basic wage an<y dearness allowance, incentive/ 
production bonus and attendance bonus. 

Statement 8.3 

Estimated Break-up of ‘PKage.?’ Cost by Components 

(1964) 


(Tn Riipeos) 


Cciihcti 


liasio \Vag<^ 
and Dcarn ms 
A llowanoo (or 
( !onsolidaicfl 
Wages) 

Iiiecntivo/ 

Profliiotioii 

Bonus 

Aitt'iulanco 

Bonus 

Total 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

/V. raid . . 


1*57 

(iOO-OO) 

♦ 


1-57 
(100* 00) 

Largo Fao tori'’* i 


1-49 

(100-00) 

♦ 

— 

1*49 

(100-00) 

Small Faotoi’icH 

• • 

1-9:5 

(100-00) 

— 

“ 

1 • 9:5 
(100-00) 



I-4t 

(100-00) 

— 


1 • 44 

(100-00) 

Lar Fivi ’.‘ios 

« 

1-10 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

1-40 

(100-00) 

SmivU F. If topics 


1 • 00 
(100-00) 


— 

1-00 

(100-00) 

All India 

•• 

1 - r>o 
(100-00) 

* 

— 

1 - 50 

(100-00) 

Largo F;r:toT-io8 


1-48 
( 1 00- 00) 

* 

— 

1-48 

(100-00) 

Small Fact n’io.s 


1 • 90 
(iOO'OO) 

— 

— 

1 • 00 
(100-00) 


• Leas than Kc. O-OO^. 

Notes -Kifcurcs within hrackt't^ aro ‘'itfagcs to total. 

It is evident from the Statement (8.3) that, virtually, the entire cost 
on account of wages consisted of basic wage and dearness allowance or 
of consolidated wages where dearness allowance was not being paid 
separately. Cost on account of incentive or production bonus was negli- 
gible and that on attendance bonus nil. 



8.2.2. Premium Pa^ \or Ot)CTtime and Late Shift 

V3nder iViis group, l\ve premium part ot pay tor overtime, late shift 
and work on holidays was recorded. This was represented by an amount 
received by the workers in addition to their normal pay. Vor instance, if 
a worker received one and a half times his normal wages tor overtime 
work, the extra amount paid to him, i.e., one-half, was recorded against 
this item. The normal wages were included under the group ‘wages. 

It would be seen from Statement 8.2 that premium payment for 
overtime work and late shifts accounted for only an insignilicant propor- 
tion of the total labour cost per man-day worked. 

8.2.3. Bonuses 

Payments made to the workers in respect of festival and year-end 
bonuses were recorded under this item. As would appear Irom Statement 
8.2, the combined cost in respect of these bonuses amounted to Re. 0.10 
per man-day worked in each of the two Centres as well as at the industry 
level and domprised aboiu 0 per cent, of the total labour cost in each 
case. The data collected also reveal (hat only one-fifth of the total bonus 
cost in the Industry was attributable to festival bonus and the remaining 
four-fifths to year-end bonus. 

8.2.4. Other Cash Payments and Money Value of Co7icessiio7is in Kmd 

The only item to which ‘other cash payments' in the Cashewnut In- 
dustry pertained was some cx-gratia payments made by the management 
to certain daily-rated and piece rated workers at the time of retirement. 
This was reported by only one factory in the Residual Group. The total 
cost on account of such payments was insignificant. 

Concessions in kind were such as supply of uniforms to certain cate- 
gories of employees. These benefits were being enjoyed by workers in sonic 
ot the units covered in Kerala. 1 he money value of these concessions in 
kind also worked out to a negligible figure. 

8.2.5. Social Security Co7itributio7is 

Information in respect of this component of labour cost was collected 
under two heads: 

(a) obligatory, i.e., those expenses, which the employers were required 
to incur in compliance with certain labour laws, and (b) non obligatory, 
i.e., those social security contributions which the employers were making 
on a voluntary basis without any legal compulsion. It was observed 
during the Survey that very little expenditure was incurred by the 
managements on noii-obligatory social security contributions. Almost the 
entire expenditure Avas on obligatory social security contributions which 
amounted to Re. 0.13 per man-day worked or about 7 per cent, of the 
total labour cost, thus being next in importance to ‘wages'. Details about 
the labour cost in respect of various items of social security contributions 
for which the data were collected are given in Statement 8.4. 
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Statement 8.4 

Estimated Cost af Obligatory Social Security couLributions per Man-day 

Worked 

(1964) 

(111 KllpL'US) 


C’l'iitro 

Provident 

Fund 

Retren- 
chment 
Com po li- 
sa tioti 

Com pen- Emplo- Mater- 
sat ion yoes’ nity 

for Sf.ate Boiicfit 

Lay-oiF Insur- 
ance 

Contri- 

butions 

Oratu- 

ity 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

\ 

• Kerala 

0-08 


0-02 

0-03 


0 13 


(68-72) 


(14-68) 

(21-60) 


(100*00) 

Largo Fai.*torios 

0-09 

— 

002 

0-03 

— 

0- 14 


(62-.S8) 


(15- 14) 

(21-98) 


(KM)- 00) 

Small Factories 

0-07 

— 

— O-Ol 

0-02 


0-10 


(68-84) 


(1-2 -07) 

(19-09) 


(100-00) 

Residual . . 

0-07 

— • 

— 0-02 

O-Ol 



0-10 


(73-67)2 


(22-26) 

(4-07) 


(100*00) 

Largo Factories 

0-07 

— 

— 0-03 

0-01 


O-ll 


(69-69) 


(25- 58) 

(4-73) 


(100-00) 

Small Factories 

0-05 

— 

— 





0-05 


(100-00) 





(100-00) 

All India 

0-08 

— 

0-02 

0- 03 


0-13 


(64- 26) 


(15-15) 

(20-59) 


(100-00) 

Largo Factories 

0-09 

— 

— 0-02 

003 

- 

0*14 


(03-31) 


(15-76) 

(20-93) 


(100-00) 

Small Factories 

0-07 

— 

— O-OI 

0-02 



0-10 


(70-70) 


(11-27) 

(18-03) 


(100-00) 


Note; -Fij^uros within brackets are perccntaKos to total in Col. 8. IVrceiitaj^os have been 
calculated by taking the figures up to 4 decimal places. 

It will be seen from Statement 8.4 that the expenditure on this 
account was only on three items, viz.. Provident Fund, Employees’ Slate 
Insurance Contributions and Maternity Benefas, and these items account- 
ed for about 64, 15 and 21 per cent, respectively of the total labour cost 
on obligatory social security contributions. 

8. 2.6. Subsidies 


Cost to employers for providing certain facilities and services to the 
workers and their families was collected under this head. he facilities 
listed were Medical and Health Care, Canteens. Restaurants and Other 
Food Services, Company Housing. Building Fund. Credit Unions and 
Other Financial Aid Services. Creches, Educational Services (e.g.. Library 
Reading Rooms, etc.). Recreation Services Clubs, Sports, Theatres 
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Cinemas, etc.). Transport, Sanitation (at work places). Drinking Water 
Facilities, Vacation Homes etc. The amounts, recorded ineJuded depre- 
ciation but excluded any capital expenditure. In the course of the pilot 
enejuiry, it was noticed that in most of the cases, employers either did not 
maintain any records separately for the above-mentioned items or expen- 
ses related not only to persons falling within the scope of the Study but 
also to others. Hence, the field staff were asked to obtain estimates, 
wherever such statistics were not available separately for the above- 
mentioned items and»/or for the employees covered hy^ the Study only. 
In the latter case, estimates were made on the basis of the proportion that 
the employees coming under the scope of the Study formed to the total 
employees. 

The cost of subsidies per man-day worked was only Re. 0.03 in the 
Cashewnut Industry, as a whole, forming about 1.4 per cent, of the total 
labour cost. Statement 8.5 gives details in respect of the cost on subsidies 
per man-day worked as revealed by the data collected during the Survey. 

Statement 8.5 



Small Factories 
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Statement 8.5 — conld. 


CJuutro 

Cultural 

Services 

Hecrea- 

tion 

ServiccB 

Sanita- 

tion 

Drinking 

Water 

Facilities 

Washing 

Facili- 

ties 

Others 

Total 

1 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Kerala 


4c 

♦ 

4c 

0*01 

♦ 

0*03 


(1-15) 

t 

(U-.54) 

(•'■>■ V7) 

(13*85) 

(i-r.4) 

(100*00) 

Ij irg " Factnri('s 

— 

4i 

♦ 

♦ 

4t 

4t 

0*02 



t 

(10 07) 

(4-44) 

{15*5(>) 

(1*33) 

(100*00) 

Siuall Facturit K 

* 

— 

o-oi 

♦ 

0*01 

4c 

0*05 


(t* 42) 


(13*49) 

(9 -.30) 

(10*00) 

(i-r;!) 

(100*00) 

RcMdiial 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

* 

4! 

♦ 

0*02 


(0*92) 

(0- tO) 

(21 Mi..) 

(5-33) 

(10* (VO) 

(1-81) 

(100*00) 

Largo F ictorios 

♦ 

4: 

O'Ol 

4c 

4: 

4c 

0*03 


(1-04) 

(0-lS) 

( 20 -r.;i) 

(4*5(1) 

(8*75) 

(l-!)0) 

(100*00) 

Small F.iv-torios 

— 

— 


* 

()*f)l 

— 

0*01 




(.35*48) 

(17*71) 

(37* 10) 


(100*00) 

All India 


* 

()()l 

* 

0 01 

■K 

0*03 


(1*17) 

t 

(12* 11) 

(.VS(>) 

(13*08) 

(1*50) 

( 100* 00) 

Large Factories 


* 

* 

♦ 

* 

4c 

0*02 


t 

t 

(11*10) 

(4*30) 

(15*;;5) 

(1*32) 

(100*00) 

Small Factories 

* 

— 

OOI 

♦ 

0*01 

* 

0*01 


(toi) 


(13*85) 

(9*48) 

(10* 2(5) 

(1*02) 

(100 •()(.)) 


♦ Lohs than Uo. O-OO:') per irian-day worked, 
t Percoiitago is less than 0*005. 

Note -Kiguros* within braok(*ts arc percentage's to total in col. 15. They have been 
oalcidated by taking the amount up to 4 decimal places. 

The Statement shows the main items of expenditure under this 
head were creehes, sanitation, washing facilities and canteens. 

8.2.7. Some Other Payments Related to Labour Cost 

Under} this ^oupv, expenses relating td i^ccruitment, vocational 
training, apprenticeship and on-the-job medical services were lecorded. A 
perusal of Statement 8.2 would show that this group accounted for an 
insignificant proportion of the total labour cost per man-day worked in 
the Industry, as a whole. 1 he only item on \vlM*ch some expenditure was 
incurred was provision of on-the-job medical services. 

8.2.8. Others 

Data in respect of mandays worked and wages and other earnings of 
under any of the heads or sub-heads of the labour cost items w^ere record- 
ed. They related to the cost incurred by the employers in connection with 
the supply of protective equipments like aprons and chappals to workers, 
salaries of Labour /Welfare Officers, etc. The total cost incurred on 
account of all these items amounted to an insignificant figure in the In- 
dustry, as a whole, as is evident from Statement 8.2. 



CHAPTER IX 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Cashewnut Industry, which is an important foreign exchange eamw, 
is mainly concentrated in the South, particularly in Kerala. Statistics col- 
lected under the Factories Act. 1948, show that there were 267 registered 
Cashewnut factories in the country during 1965 with an average daily em- 
ployment of about 99 thousand workers. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it is estimated that, as on 31st March, 
1965, the industry employed 107.5 thousand workers and almost all of them 
were covered under the Factories Act. Nearly 98 per cent, of the employee* 
were ‘Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory)' and the 
rest belonged to other categories. 

The working force in the Industry comprised predominantly of wo* 
men who formed about 88 per cent. the total. Child labour was almost 
insignificant. Majority of the production workers (about 88 per cent.) were 
being paid on a piece-rate basis and the rest were all time-rated. Employ- 
ment of workers through contractors was totally absent in the Industry. 
Almost all the working force had been recruited at the factory gate. A» 
many as 87 per cent, of the production workers were permanent and 
12.9 per cent, were temporary. Xhe rest few were casual workers. Distribu* 
tion of the workers according to their length of service shows that about 
12 per cent, of the production workers employed in the Industry had put 
in 10 years’ or more of service as on 31-3-1965 and about 18 per cent, had 
less than one year’s service to their credit on this date. 

Measures for reducing absenteeism had been taken in about 53 per 
cent, of the units in the country, as a whole. None of the units surveyed 
had, however, taken any measures to reduce labour turnover. Training and 
apprenticeship facilities did not exist in any of the Cashewnut factories 
surveyed in the country. 

During March, 1965, the average daily earnings of ‘Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personnel’ were the highest, i.e., Rs. 5.71, follow- 
ed by those of 'Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’ (Rs. 4.96), 
‘Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory)* (Rs. 4.43) and 
‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ (Rs. 2.97). The average daily earnings 
of ‘all workers’ in the Cashewnut Industry, bas^ on the Payment of Wages 
Act returns for the year 1965, were Rs. 1,74, nearly 80 per cent, of which 
comprised basic wage. 15 per cent, was attributable to cash allowances in- 
cluding dearness allowance and roughly 5 per cent, to bonuses. 

About 70 per cent, of the units in the Industry, as a whole, were pay- 
ing a separate dearness allowance to their workers. Except in one unit where 
its payment was linked with Consumer Price Index Number, in all others 
the allowance was paid at a flat rate. 

Except one unit which paid incentive pay to its daily-rated employees 
in the roasting department, no other allowance was paid to the workers 
in the Industry. 

L/J(D)2SS>oaB— <( «S 
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The practice o£ paying annual bonus was fouixl to be in vogue in 
about 75 per cent, of tne Cashewnut factories in the country and in most of 
the cases (about 96 per cent.) bonus was being paid on a regular basis. 
Festival bonus was being paid in about 22 per cent, of the Cashewnut fac- 
tories in the country. 

The present Survey has shown that all the Cashewnut factories in the 
country were working single shift, which was invariably in the day. The 
daily and weekly hours of work were 8 and 48, respectively in all the units 
covered. The percentage of factories where spread-over was more than 8 
and up to 9 hours a day was about 82 and in the remaining factories, it 
was more than 9 and up to 10 hours a day. The proportion of Cashewnut 
factories where duration of rest-interval was up to one hour was 82 per 
cent, and in the remaining units, the duration of rest-interval was more than 
one hour and up to two hours. 

Nearly 91 per cent, of the factories under an obligation to make seat- 
ing arrangements for workers had done so. All the Cashewnut factories had 
provided latrines for the use of workers. Urinals were, however, found to 
have been provided in only about half of the units at the Industry level. 

Earned leave with pay was being allowed to employees in about 87 per 
cent, of the factories. However, only 7 per cent, of the workers are esti- 
mated to have availed themselves of earned leave during 1964 and almost 
all of them took up to 25 days leave during the year. The practice of grant- 
ing casual leave and sick leave with pay existed in about 38 and 3 per 
cent, of the factories respectively. National and/or festival holidays w..h 
pay were being allowed to workers in about 87 per cent, of the factories. 
All the factories surveyed were found to be complying with the provision 
of the law in regard to the grant of a weekly day of rest to their emplo)C(‘S 
and it was with pay in 94 per cent, of the units. 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water were found to 
be existing in all the units surveyed and cooled water during the summer 
months was being supplied in alwut 61 per cent, of the factories in the 
country. However, of the factories under an obligation to make arrange- 
ments for the supply of cooled water during summer, only about 62 per 
cent, had done so. Washing facilities were found to have been provided in 
about 90 per cent of the factories and all of them were also supplying some 
cleansing material like soap, soda, kerosene oil, etc. Bathing facilities were 
available in only one large Cashewnut factory in Kerala, constituting about 
2 per cent, of the factories in the country. 

Tlie Survey results show that about 69 per cent, of the Cashewnut 
factories in the country were legally required to provide canteens and 
about 78 per cent, of them had respected the law. None of the factories 
having provided a canteen voluntarily, canteens existed in about 54 |>er 
cent, of the units in the entire Industry. In about two-thirds of the canteens 
only tea, coffee and snacks were sold whereas, in the remaining one-third, 
meals could also be had. Canteens in about 93 per cent, of the units were 
being run by the can tractors and in the remaining units, they were being 
run by the managements. Nearly 62 per cent, of the workers were visiting 
canteens daily. 

About 80 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories under an obligation to 
provide creches had fulfilled their obligation. As regards rest shelters, they 
were required to be provided and maintained by only about 27 per cent. 
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ot the lactoiics and, ol these, ()4 per cent, had done so. However, a number 
of units had provided this facility voluntarily, and tliiis, at the all-India 
level, rest shelters are estimated to l^e existing in bS per cent, of the 
Cashewniut factories. 

While educational facilities for workers’ childien or for workers them- 
selves were altogether non-existent in this Industry, recreation facilities 
had been provided by only about 6 per cent, of the units. 

No CasheAvnut factory had provided any hospital or dispensary for the 
benefit of its employees. Ambulance rooms were required to be provided 
in about KS per cent, of the units but only 4 per ( ctU. of these (comprising 
hardly 2 ]>er (cnt. of all factories in the country) had fulfilled their 
obligation. 1 iist-aid boxes had been provided in about 90 per cent, of the 
factories, but their contents were complete in only one fifth of the cases. 
Only about 4 per cent, of the factories having first aid boxes had ap|x>inted 
trained first aiders. 

Only one large Cashewnut factory in Keiala, constituting about 2 per 
cent, of the factories in the country, had provided housing a( t ommodation 
to a few selected workers. 

The Survey results show that provident fund schemes were in existence 
in about HD per cent, of the Clashewnut factoiies in the touiury and in all 
of them, the provident funds had been set up under tlie Employees’ Provi- 
dent Eunds Schemes framed by the Government of India in 1952. On 
31-‘M9fi5, about 80 per cent, of the Avoikers employed in the Industry wxre 
members of the provident funds. None of the Gashewmut factories surveyed 
had introduced any pension scheme for its workers. Ciratuity scheme was 
in force in only one large factory covered. 

Very few' workers weie involved in accidents during 19()4 and the rate 
of accidents per thousand workers employed in the Industry wa)rked out to 
a negligible figure. All the workers involved in accidents suffered only tem- 
porary disability. 

Trade unions existed in about Gfi per cent, of the factoiies and 77 per 
cent, of the workers were members of these unions. The Survey results also 
show that the managements of all the factories having unions had accorded 
recognition to some or all the unions functioning in their establishments. 

Collective agreements betw'ecn !95<) and the time of the Survey had 
been concluded in about 77 per cent, of the units in the country. Standing 
Orders for regulating service conditions had been framed in about 90 per 
cent, of the Cashewnut factories wdiich vveic statutorily obliged to do so. 
Some of the units had voluntarily framed Standing Orders anci thus in the 
Industry, as a tvholc, such Orders existed in 79 per cent, of the Factories. 

It Avas observed that al^out 44 per cent, of the Cashewnut factories in 
the country were under a statutory obligation to apf>oiiit Labour/ Welfare 
Officers and that about onc-fourth of them had fullilled their obligation. 
Including some other units Avhere such Oflkers had been vcduntarily ap- 
pointed, the All-India percentage of CashcAvnut factories having Labour/ 
Welfare Officers stood at 23. 

Only about 1 per cent, of the factories oliliged to constitute Works 
Committees had done so. No factory had set up any production committee 
L/J(D(2'^^ DOFLB--6 
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or safety committee. A prescribed grievance procedure existed in 79 per 
cent, of the factories in the country. 

Data pertaining to labour cost collected in respect of workers receiving 
less than Rs. 400 ]Dcr month and covered under the Factories Act show that, 
in 1904, the cost per mati-day worked in the Industry, was Rs. 1.82. Wages 
i.e., basic wage, dearness allowance, incentive /production bonus and attend- 
ance bonus alone accounted for about 80 per cent, of the total labour cost, 
other important elements being obligatory social security contributions 
(about 7 per cent.) and bonuses (5.7 per cent.). 

Salient features of the Cashewnut Industry in the counlry, as thrown 
up by the Survey of Labour Conditions, are presented in the following State- 
ment 9.1. 


Statemkm' 9.1 

Salient Features of the Casheieuiit Industry 


Parlioiila rs 


RstiniaU's for 
tho Industry 
as a V’hnii* 


] 


o 


1 Emptof/wf nf 
Total 

Of which Prodiudion and R<*ln tod Workers .. 

OHumh 

Women Lahour . . 

ProdiK'iion Worlu rs {Total) 

Of which Tinit'-ratcd 
Pic(!c-ratcd 

Kmpioycd Ihroiigli Contractors 
Prodaciion Workers Employed nirertiff {Total) 

Of which Permanent WorkcM’s 

Workers with service of 10 years ami more' . . 

II. Wayes and E^nohnnents 

Average Daily Farnings of 
(/) All Workers ( I yOo) 

(//) Professional, Teehnioal and Related Persf)niiel (March, lOOr)) 

(Hi) Administrative, Exeentive aiid .Managerial Personnel (March, 1905). . 
(R') Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisorv) (March, 1905) 
(i4 Watch and Ward and Other Services (March, 1005) 


Proportion of 

Factories paying separate dearness allow’anee 

Factories in which the dearness allowances was linked with I he Consumer Price 
Index Number* 

Factories paying production/incentive bonus. 

Factories paying annual bonus 
Factories paying festival bfmiis 


1.07,524 

88 % 

1.05,;kS7 

12 % 

ss% 

1,05,387 

«7% 

12% 


Rs. 

1*74 

Rs. 

4*96 

Rs. 

5-71 

Rs. 

4*43 

Rs. 

2*97 


70% 


1% 


75% 

22% 


* Out of those paying separate dearness allowance. 
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Statement 9.1 — canid . 



Tir. Ifofirs of Work, etc., 

(i^oportion of) 

Factories wliere daily Iioiirs of work were 8 or less . . . . . . 100% 

Factories where hours of Wf)rk were 48 or less . . . . . . 100% 

Factories where 8]>read-over was up to 10 hours . . . . . , 100% 

Factories wh(*re rest-interval was up to 2 hours . . . . . . 100% 

IV^ Leave ami Iltdidays tvUh Pay 

(Proportion of units grantinir) 

Kai Jied leave 
Sick leave 
( 'asual leave 

National and festival holidays 
Weekly off 

V. Wrjfnre and A metiUies 

( Projaution of units pro\idin^) 

Seating arran/^enient (out of those where* workers had to do work standing) 

Drinking water facility 
Washing facility .. 

Ivcst sh<*lters 
( 'anteens 
Lat riiies 
Urinals . . 

Labour; Welfare Officcjs 
First-aid boxes . . 

Ambulance rooms 
Recreation facilities 
Fduccational facilities 
Housing facility .. 

VI. Social Security 

(Proportion of units having) 

Provident Fund Schemes . . . . . . . . . . . . 83*^0 

Pension Schemes . . . , . . . . . . . . — 

(Iratuity Schemes .. .. .. .. .. .. 1% 

Proportion of Workers covered umler Provident Fund Scln nies . , 80% 

V f r. J ccidenl Rate 


(Per thousand workers employetl) .. .. .. .. .. 0-3 

V'lII. I ndueit rial Relation '^ 

Factories having Trade Unions .. .. .. .. .. 6G% 

Proportion of workers who were members of 4h-atle Unions . . . . 77% 

Units having concluded Collective Agreements . . . . . . 77% 

Factories having Standing Orders . . . . . . . . . . 7l)% 

Factories having Works'Joint Committees .. .. .. .. 1% 



87% 

3% 

38% 

87 % 

94 % 


IX. Labour Coat 

Labour Cost per Man-day worked during 1964 


Rs. 1-82 




APPENDIX 


A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation 

Adopted 

1. Sample Design 

For the Suivc) ol Labour Coiiclilions, a multi-stage sampling procedure 
with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries 
which were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas, 
was followed. The registered factories belonging to those industries for 
which regional strati (icalion was found necessary were stratified and each 
centre or area of high concentration w’as taken as a separate regional stratum 
of the industry and the remaining scattered factories were clubbed together 
into a single residual stratum. Establislimcnts in an indnstry/regicjnal 
stratum were ananged in a frequency distribution fashion with suitable 
class intervals and were divided into two size-groups, large factories and 
small factories, on the basis of an optimum cut-off point clerived for each 
industry. The optimum cut-off point was so derived that if all the establish- 
ments ill the upper size group were included in the sample, the results ob- 
tained would yield an estimate of over-all employment within 5 per cent, 
error at 95 per cent, confidence interval, and the sample size would be 
minimum. The optimum cut-off point varied from inclustiy to industry. 
For the Cashewnut Industry it was chosen as 340 which was approximately 
equal to the average size of employment in the Industry. However, con- 
sidering the limited resources available for the Survey of Labour Conditions 
and the practicability, etc. it was thought that a sample of 25 per cent, 
from the upper size group and 12^ per cent, from the lower size group for 
the factories in Kerala and a sample of 50 per cent, from the upper size 
group and 12J per cent, from the lower size gimip for the factories in the 
Residual Stratum would yield reliable results. However, the experience of 
earlier Surveys had shown that due to (i) non-availability of very recent 
frame, (ii) closures, and (iii) units changing their line of production, con- 
siderable shrinkage had occurred to the desired sample size. Hence it was 
decided that for taking into account such closures, etc., the required sample 
size should be increased to allow for the above mentioned shrinkage. Since 
the sample size in respect of almost all industries had been inflated to safe- 
guard against shrinkage due to closure of units, etc., substitution was re- 
sorted to only in case of abnormal closures of units, in the manner explained 
below : — 

I. In case of such industries where the sample size had not been in- 
flated substitution was done to replace the sampled units found closed. 

(a) If the number of sampled units was 5 or less in size class of a 
particular stratum; or 

(b) The number of units found closed, etc., was more than 1 in a 
sample of 6 to 10 units of size class of particular stratum. 

(c) In cases where the sample size was more than 10 units substitu- 
tion was made when the extent of closures was 50 per cent, or 
more. 
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II. For industries where the sample size had already been inflated sub- 
stitution was done only if the extent of closures was /iO per cent, or more 
irrespective of the size of the sample unless such a high rate was already 
noticed in the Second Occupational Wage Survey and consequently taken 
into account in fixing the sample size. 

The ultimate sampling units, namely registered factories, within an 
industry /regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and within 
each State by contiguous districts in a serjicntine fashion so that districts 
formed a continuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged the 
list of units in the above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point 
were taken in the uppei-siz.c class and the rest in the lower-size class. From 
these size-groups, the required number of units were selected by systematic 
sampling with a random start, 'rhe frame on the basis of which the sample 
was selected in the case of Cashewnut factories was the list of registeretl 
factories for the year 106,3*. 


2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of the Survey, various characteristics were studied, some 
of which were torrelated w’ith employment whereas there were others which 
w'ere not correlated with employment hut with the number of esiahlisli- 
ments. Consequently, two different methods were used for working out 
estimates. 

For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are highly cor- 
related with cmpl()yment such as labour cost, etc., ratio of total employment 
was used as the blowing up fat tor. For estimating the totals of these charac- 
teristics which are not correlattxl with employment such as, number of units 
providing certain welfare facilities, etc., the ratio of units was used as the 
blowing up factor. Estimates of percentages have been atrived at bv com- 
puting in each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for the tw’o 
characteristics involved. 

More precisely the estimate for the total of a ptu ticular characteristic 
not correlated with employment in a particular sttatum has been obtained 
as; — 


X - 




x-„+ 


Vi — n\ 


Xi Xu 


.• (i) 


The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum. 


Where X = the esiinuited total of the X — characteristics for a particular 
stratum. 

Nu and N-i = the number of units in the original pt^pulation as featuring 
in the 1963 list, which was used as frame, in tlie upper and 
lower size groups respectively of the stratum. 


For ArdhiaPif'fVsh and Mahaiaahtia list iclatod to the year 1962. 
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N'u and the number of unit^ which featured in the 1963 list but were 
not featuring in the list relating to the period more or less 
coinciding with the period of the Survey in the upper and 
lower size groups respectively, of the stratum. 

and = the total number of imits in the sample (from 1963 list) in 
the upper and lower size groups respectively of the .stratum. 

h‘u and n\ = the number of .sampled unite, which were found at the time 
of the Survey to be closed or to have changed the line of 
production and hence left out in the upper and lower size 
groups respectively of the stratum. 

Xia aiul Xu —■ the total of the characteristic X in the i Ih sample unit of 
the upper and lower ; ize group.s re.spectivcly of the stiatum 


In any stratum the estimate lor the eharaeteristic — Y correlated with 
employment is given l)y : — 


Y= - 


— y II 
iinu — n'u 


1 ill "h 


E SI— N'l 

Eli I — n'l 




Yu 


(ii) 


The summation cxleiuling over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum. 


Where Y - the estimated total of the characteristic — Y for a ‘particular 
stratum. 


E Sn — N'n and E si — S'l — the total employment in 1963 in 

Nu — N'u and Afj — - N'^ units 
re.,pectively, of the stratum. 

E nu ■ — n'u and E ni — n'l = the total employment in 1963 in 

n u — n'u and — n'^ sampled 
units respectively of the stratum. 

l^tii and Yii the total of char actor istic Y in the 

i til srmplc unit of the upper and 
lower size group.s re.spectively of 
the ! trutum. 

The totals loi an industry are obtained by summing up the totals ob- 
tained on the basis of the above formulae for each one of the strata of an 
industry. 
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PUBLISHED REPORTS ON SURVEY OP LABOUR 

CONDITIONS 


SI. 

No. 

Symbol 

Title of the Report 

Year 

of 

Publi 

cation 

Price 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Rs. P. 

1 

DLB-41/1000 

Re])ort on Survey of Labour Conditions 
in Silk Factories in India. 

1964 

5-50 

or 12 Sh. 10 d. 
or 1 $ 98 cents. 

2 

nLB-46/lO()(» 

Report on Survey of Labour (Auiditions 
in VVoolloii Factories in India. 

1!)04 

3-60 

or 8 Sh. rt (1. 
or 1 $ 30 oenta. 


DiJMr)/.sr)0 

Itoport on Survey of Labour (‘onditions 
iti .Agricultural Implements Factories 
in Liulia. 

1904 

3*20 

or 7 Sh. 0 d, 
or i $16 cents. 

4 

i)LB-r.vior>» 

Report on Survey of Labour Omditions 
ill .Machine Tool Factories in India. 

I9(>5 

4-20 

or 9 Sh. It) d. 
or 1 $ 52 cents. 

rt 

DBB-f>t)/85(> 

Report on Survey of Labour (Vmditions 
in Rictyele Faetones in India. ‘ 

1 995 

3 • 55 

or 8 Sh. 4 d. 
or 1 $ 28 cents. 

6 

DliB 55/«0() 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 
in Ibilts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains 
Factories in India. 

190.5 

3-85 
or 9 Sh. 
or I $ 39 cents. 

7 

l>LB-61)/S(K» 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 
ill Electrical Machinery Factories in 
India. 

1 905 

3- 99 

or 7 Sh. 

or 1 $ S cents. 

8 

l)BB-7 1/800 

Report on Survey of Labour ( ^indit ions 
ill 'I'e-Vtile .Machinery and .Vceessories 
Manufacturing Factories in India. 

I <)t)5 

2- SO 

oi‘ 6 Sh. 7 (1. 
or 1 1 vent. 

0 

DLB OI/O.jO 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 
in Cement Factories in India. 

1905 

3-20 

or 7 Sh. 0 (1. 
or 1 $ 10 cents. 

10 

l)BB-r. 0/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 
in Rubber Plantations in India. 

I9(>r) 

4*49 

or 10 Sh. 4 (1. 
or 1 $ 59 cents. 

ll 

l)BB-(i2/800 

Report on Survey of Ijab«>ur (’onditions 
in Metal Extracting and Refining 
Factories in India. 

1 905 

4*20 

or 9 Sh. 19 d. 
or 1 S 52 cents. 

12 

l)r.B-40/10r)0 

Report on Survey of F/ibonr ('oiiditions 
in Jute Factories in India. 

1905 

6-25 

01*14 Sh. 7 (1. 
or 2 $ 25 cents. 

13 

DLB-C8/800 

Report on Survey of Labour (\>nditions 
in Metal Foiiiuling Factories in India. 

1906 

3 15 

or 7 Sh. 5 d. 
or 1 $ 14 cents. 

U 

DLB-70/950 

Report, on Survey of Labour (Vinditions 
in Motor V'’ohicle Ma nufacturi ng and 
Repairing Factories in India. 

1906 

4 00 

or 9 Sh. 4 d. 
or 1 $ 44 cents. 

15 

DLB-87/800 

Report on Survey tif Labour Conditions 
in Railway Workshops in India. 

1960 

3- 15 

or 7 Sh. 5 d. 
or 1 $ 14 cents. 


(ii) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Rs. P. 

IG 

DLll 74/800 

lioi)(>i t on Siirv^ey of Labour Ctiiulitlona 
ill Metal Rolling Factories in India. 

I9G6 

3 40 
or 8 Sh. 

or 1 $ 23 cents. 

17 

DL1M0.)/S0r) 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 
in Manganese Mining Industiy in India. 

1967 

4*85 

or 11 Sh. 4 d. 
or 1 $ 75 cents. 

18 

DLB-97/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 
in Mica Mining Industry in India. 

1967 

4-30 

or 10 Sh. 1 d. 
or 1 $ 55 cents. 

19 

DLB-113/700 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 
in Gold Mines in India. 

1967 

2-70 

or 6 Sh. 4 d. 
or 98 cents. 

20 

l)I.B-78/9r)0 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 
ill Cotton Textile Factories in India. 

1967 

7 00 

or 16 Sh. 4 d. 
or 2 $ 52 cents. 






